

ENTER LIKE A LADY 


Notice the doors. Four. This is America's only four door con* 
vertible. And notice how they open. From the center, to make 
everyone's entrances graceful and effortless. 

Inside, there is greater safety. All four doors lock automati- 
cally when the driver flicks a single switch. And there is luxury; 
in fine soft upholstery, rich looped carpeting, exquisite details 
like the walnut inlay on the glove box and door panels. 

There is also convenience. Control of the top is, of course, 
automatic. Pull one switch, and the top unlocks itself and silently 
disappears completely beneath the rear deck. This is the only 
convertible whose rear seat is wide enough for three adults to 
ride in comfort. . . wider than in any other convertible. 

But exceptional comfort, luxury, and safety are only part of 


the Continental concept. Great engineering is equally important. 
This car is, in fact, designed and constructed to the highest engi- 
neering standards in the world. 

Of coursfi, it is costly. But we refuse to compromise its stand- 
ards and build lower priced models as others do. Because they 
would not be Continentals, They would not be built to Continental 
requirements and contain as standard equipment virtually every 
luxury and performance feature you could desire. 

There is orily one Lincoln Continental ... it is the finest auto- 
mobile constructed anywhere in the world today. 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product o! Motor Company Lincotn-Mercury Division 



REVLON 


INTIMATE 


CHERISHED AS ONE OF THE WORLD’S SEVEN GREAT FRAGRANCES 
eiM2 MVLON.i«. IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 8.50 to 75.00. plus tax 






THIS WINTER leave rain and snow and gloom 
of night to the mailman — for a week or two, 
at the very least and TAN WITH PAN AM 


In the air or on the ground, you're better off with Pan Am— World’s Most Experienced Airline 


WEIN 

Leave from anyone of 6 
East Coast cities, Take 
your choice of II islands, 
9 by Jet. Or see all these 
— Puerto Rico, St. Croix. 
St. Martin, Antigua. Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados, the Domin- 
ican Republic/Haiti, Ja- 
maica and Nassau — on 
a Jet ticket to Trinidad. 
From New York $319, 
from Miami $260, round- 
trip Jet economy Rain - 
bow fare, send for 

FREE CARIBBEAN FOLDER. 


CENTRAL 

AMERICA 

Flydirectfrom East, West 
or Gulf Coast. Here are 
two typical round-trip Jet 
economy Rainbow fares: 
Houston to Mexico City, 
$88 . . . Los Angeles to 
Guatemala, $265. From 
Guatemala, fly Pan Am 
Clipper® to El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 
Or take the Special 
Circle Trip through the 
Caribbean and Central 
America. SEND FOR free 

CENTRAL AMERICA FOLDER. 


SOUTH 

AMERIOl 

Leave from East, West or 
Gulf Coast, On a round- 
trip Jet economy ticket to 
Buenos Aires — as little 
as $599 from New York 
—you can see all South 
America, Caracas, Bra- 
silia, Rio, Sao Paulo and 
Montevideo on the East 
Coastwith Pan Am. Then, 
if you like, return up the 
WestCoast via Panagra at 
no extra cost. Visit cities 
like Lima, Santiago, 
Panama, send for free 

SOUTH AMERICA FOLDER. 


HAWAII 

Jets from 4 West Coast 
gateway cities. One of 
manyPan Am Jet Holiday 
tours offers? days and 6 
nights in Hawaii for your 
round-trip Jet economy 
Rainbow fa re and as little 
as $51. Groups of 10 or 
more from California can 
save 25% over regular 
Jet economy fares, send 
FOR free HAWAII FOLDER. 

Mall your request to 
Pan Am. Dept. 509, Box 
431, Boston 2. Mass. 
WORLD'S MOST EXPER1ENCEDAIRLINE 
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SniRis Illustrated, published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gun Ave.. Chicago II. III., except 
one issue at year end, Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago. III. and 
at additional mailing offices, Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions $6,7S a year. This 
issue published in national and 
separate editions. Additional pages 
allowed for as follows: eastern, 
i;W|.EW4, western. EWI.EW4. 


16 Our Heritage of Boldness 

Catherine Drinker Bowen expounds the response to chal- 
lenge that has engendered American achievements 


22 Heirs to the Great Tradition 

John Zimmerman's camera dramatizes the average cit- 
izen's zestful search for adventure 


32 A Problem for Champions 

hi color photographs Mark KaulTmun portrays athletes 
who try for titles — but chance becoming famous losers 


36 Was There a Gun? 

Scuba di ver Kenneth MucLeish risks his life to reopen one 
of the nation's oldest wounds— the sinking of the LusiUinia 


48 A Lady Hunts with the Shah 

Virginia Kraft describes in words — and Artist Bob Peak in 
paintings — a rare adventure with the Persian monarch 


63 The Non-organization Boy 

A nostalgic look at the strange and delightful things that 
kids used to build — and still can — when left alone 


68 Way Out Out West 

Sportswear Designer Rudi Cernreich and Architect Victor 
Lundy produce some shocking shapes for sea and ski 


86 Frank MerriwelTs Triumph 

The story of the immortal alhiete who captured America's 
fancy and purified the penny dreadfuls 
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Next issue 

WHO WILL IT BE? Thu Jan, 7 
issue, two weeks from now, pre- 
senis ihc 1962 Sportsman of 
ihc Year, whose performances 
as athlete and man excelled all 
others during the past year. 

HOW TO PLAY SQUASH is 
revealed in six pages of draw- 
ings and text by Frank Mullins, 
Rex Lardncrand AI Molloy Jr., 
the University of Pennsylvania 
couch and a top teaching pro. 

MIGHTY JOE MOROVtTS 
was the rcul-lifc Paul Bunyan 
ofthe Pacific Northwest moun- 
tains. Now Dolly Connelly re- 
counts his fabulous story in de- 
tail for the first time anywhere. 
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why you should join the COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB now! 




Around. Foscinati 
Hey There, ‘ 


299. Twi'l' 
by one of America's 
hottest siniters 


SO. "It sears and it 
swings ... a break' 
through-"- Playboy 
THE 

SOUND gm 
OF « 
JOHNNY H 

CASH 51 


bered Me. 12 



The World’s Largest Record Club Invites New Members To Choose 

ANY6 

of the best-selling records shown here— 'in your choice of 


REGULAR 


FREE 

AOIN now 
ADJUSTABLE 

RECORDf 
RACK 



ITS. eig eig 

Moody River, Little 
Boy Sad. 12 in all 



and momentum" -N.Y. 
World Telegram 

Adam Wade's I 




186. Also: Tell Her 2S7. "Glowingly 
For Me, Sleepy Time beautiful, full of co- 
Gal, Linda, etc. lor, "-N. Y- Times 

^ • toluilibl.." Q. •■tpir." Ilfi.-. (i 


S3. My One And Only 
Love. Walt TIM You 
See Him, 12 in all 


233. "Most beautiful 
...an edge in sonic 
fidelity. "-Atlantic 


20. Greenfields. My 
Tani, Green leaves 
Of Summer, 9 more 


|9i 


if yau join the Club now and agree to purchase 
as few as 6 selections from the mere than 400 
le be made available in the coming 12 months 


HERE IS THE GREATEST SELECTION OF BEST SELLING RECORDS 
EVER OFFERED TO READERS OF THIS PUBLICATION . 99 

outstanding recordings from every field of music - popular, 
classical, shew music, jaa, humor, country and western. By 
joining now. you may have ANY SIX of these exciting best- 
sellers for only $1.99. What's more, you'll also receive a 
handsome adjustable record rack — absolutely free! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 6 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.99 - simply fill 
in and mail the attached postage-paid card today. Be sure to 
indicate whether you want your 6 records land all future 
selections) in regular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate 
which Club Division best suits your musical taste Classical; 
Listening and Dancing: Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Country and Western; Jau. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's staff of 
music experts selects outstanding records from every field 
of music. These selections are fully described in the Club's 
music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division . . . 
or take any of the wide variety of other records offered in 
the Magazine, from all Divisions ... or take no record in 
any particular month. Your only membership obligation is 
to purchase 6 records from the more than 400 to be offered 
in the coming 12 months. Thereafter, you have no further 
obligation to buy any additional records ... and you may 
discontinue your membership at any time. 

FREE RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to continue as 
a member after purchasing six records, you will receive — 
FREE -a record of your choice for every two additional 
selections you buy - a 50% dividend! 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the 
list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Original Cast 
recordings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge. Stereo records are $1.00 more. 


NOTL: Stereo records must be played only on a stereo record 
player. It you do not now own one, by all means continue to 
acquire regular high-fidelily records. They will play wiin 
lrue-to-l>te lidetily on your pieseni prionograph and wilt 
sound even more brilliant on a stereo phonograph if you 
purchase one m the future. 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB • Terre haute. Indi 



OQRIS DAY’S 
GREATEST HITS 

/ HCBT lovr 

V ’■m IT'S HtCIC 

a ;/ — 



6. Also: Twelfth of S2. Also: A Guy Is A ISO. Also: Aloha Oe. 

Never. No Love, Guy; Whatever Will She Was Only Seven- 

Come To Me, etc. * Be, Will Be; etc. * teen, etc. * 

■Tlie stereo version o( this record is electronically rc-chaoseled 




POINT OF 
FACT 


A Rose Bowl quiz to stimulate the 
memory and Increase the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? How iliil the Rose Bow! game origiiiale? 

• On New Year's Day. 1889, Pasadena, 
Calif, held a community sports program. It 
featured running races, tilting at rings on 
horseback and, a few years later. Roman 
cliarioi racc.s. The program was preceded by 
a parade known as the Tournament of Roses, 
and. as years passed, the pageant and sports 
entertainment drew large crowds from sur- 
rounding areas. In 1902 the University of 
Michigan football team was barnstorming 
the West and was asked by the Tournament 
of Roses Association to play a game with 
Stanford as Pasadena's main New Year's 
Day sports event. The game turned out to 
be a disaster for California's representative 
(Michigan won 49-0) and, whether for that 
reason or for others, the fcnnhall game idea 
was dropped and the chariot races resumed. 
In 1915 Pasadena decided to give football 
another try, and the second Tournament of 
Roses Association game was played Jan- 
uary 1. 1916.Thistime the WcslCoast team, 
Washington State, defeated llrown 14 O.and 
the lirst postseason bowl game was Hrmly 
established. For seven years the games were 
played in Pasadena’s Tournament Park. In 
I92J the Rose Bowl itself, an enormous sta- 
dium erected on the city's outskirts, became 
the ollicial site of the New Year’s Day game. 
With one exception, it has been played there 
ever since. In 1942, because of wartime re- 
strictions on the Coast, the game was trans- 
ferred to Duke Stadium in Durham, N.C. 


? JV/taf college has the best Rose Bowl 
record? 

• Southern California, which has played in 
the most games— 12 since 1923— and has 

conlimied 
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in your day the 
SNOW THROW way 


Department of Commerce 
646 Stale Capitol Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Product oI MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION. LaGrange, Indiana 


RI'JO's Snow Throws take 
the work out of winter 

There's a rugged Snow Throw built for 
every snow removal job. Shown is the 
20’ self-propelled model with new 
reverse gear. It cleans a 20-in. path 
100 feet long in just 60 seconds 
and pitches the snow wherever 
you want it... up to 30 feet away. 
Also, be sure to see the com- 
pact 15" model and the new 
17" self-propelled model. 
They'll take the back- 
ache out of any storm! 


^<7 


SNOW THROW 
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POINT OF FACT rfmliniieiJ 


"Ever see anything 

as dreamy as "It's a 7,200 yard. 

this Riviera layout?" 18-hole heaven." 


"You can say 
that again!" 


me Hiviera 

Puerto Rico’s newest luxury hotel on the Beach at Dorado. Puerto Rico 


Add the 4 magnificent tennis courts-two swimming pools-fine fishing for the 
afficionados- badminton -and every outdoor sport under the beautiful sun- And 
indeed, the whole wide world of sports becomes your own private country club 
with a stay at THE RIVIERA-justa brief 3 hours jet flight from the Continent. 

opens Dec. ?f. 1967 /Reservations now being accepted for 1962-63 Premiere Season/See your Travel 
Agent or William P. Wolfe Organiialion, Hotel Reps, or call JUdson 6-1SI1 / Write For Free Color 
Brochure t$1 West 51st Street, N.Y.C./ George Geiger, president - Morton Sunshine, Esecvtive Director 



Now.. .more than ever, it’s 


PALM BEACH 
and the PALM BEACH 

All the luxuries of this sun-splashed resort 
are yours to enjoy this winter at most modest 
ratcs.Swim and soak up the sun in our lovely 
pool or at the ocean. Enjoy tennis, water 
sports, deep sea fishing, racing and Jai Alai. 
Dance to the music of a Meyer Davis Orches* 
tra under the direction of Paul Sparr with 
planned nightly entertainment. 



All rooms ore air-conditioned and heated ond 
have breathtaking views. Food is lavishly 
prepared and served. 


FREE GOLF 

OCEAN AND POOL SWIMMING 
AT THE SMART SUN AND SURF CLUB 


Write for color brochure and special “Holiday House Party" program 
featuring 12 days of exciting family events! 


THE PALM BEACH BILTMORE ^ 

PALM BEACH, FLORIDA • TEmpte 2-1781 
New York Office. 680 Fifth Ave., PLaza 9-7250 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE H. R. WEISSBERG CORPORATtON 


won nine and lost only three. Alabama is 
next in nuntber of «in.s with a 4-J-J record. 

? //rnr /lunii tie t!ai)ie\ have heeii played, 
and what itanis u'ere involved? 

• There have been only three tics in the 
bowl's 4S-giiinc history, and all of them oc- 
curred before IV-tO. California and Washing- 
ton & JelTcrson played to a scoreless tic in 

Na\y and Washington tied at 14-all 
two years later, and in 1927 Alabama and 
Stanford ended the game 7-7. 

? Four Row Boh/ ftamc.'s u'crr won hr « 
.dtiftle point. If hat ,i curv did this happen? 

• In 1920 Harvard defeated Oregon 7-(’>. the 
latter gaming all its points on two field goals. 
Alabama beat Washington 20-19 in 1926. 
and Stanford defeated Pittsburgh 7-6 in 1928 
— both games were decided on poinis-after- 
louchdowns. In 1 929 Georgia Tech beat Cali- 
fornia 8-7 with the help of football's most 
unusual performance. The score was 0-0 in 
the second quarter when California's Roy 
Riegcis became confused and carried the 
ball 65 yards toward his own goal before 
being tackled at the one-foot line by team- 
mate Benny Lorn. The next play turned into 
a safety for Georgia Tech when Lorn punted 
from behind his own goal line — the kick was 
bJtTcked. and uas l<}uched last by a Cali- 
fornia player before it went out of bounds. 
In the third quarter Georgia Tech scored a 
touchdown but missed the extra point, to 
lead 8-0. Riegcis' monumental goof proved 
the dilTerencc when California scored what 
would have been the winning touchdown 
and extra point in the fourth period, 

? H'haf iirt.T the hinhest score of a Ro.ve Bowl 
game? 

• There have been two 49-0 scores, and both 
times Michigan was the winner, In the 1902 
inaugural game against Stanford. Fielding 
Harris (Hurry Up) Yost's ■‘poini-a-minutc" 
team just about lived up to its name. Forty- 
six years later Herbert Orrin ( Frit?) Crislcr's 
untied and unbeaten Michigan team repealed 
its predecessor's performance over U-S C. 

7 The nio.\t points scored hy one man in a 
Rose Boh! game iv 18, a record held by two 
fallbacks. M ho urre they? 

• In 1925 himer Laydcn of Notre Dame 
scored three touchdowns, as his team tram- 
pled Stanford 27-10. Layden's second and 
third touchdowns were made on intercepted 
passes. Jack Weisenburger of Michigan 
equaled Layden's feat in 1948, when he ran 
for three touchdowns in Michigan's 49-0 
slaughter of Southern California. 

— Mary Ann Gould 




MA BMONICA TS 


SOUTH PACIFIC! 


ORAHMS 


SERKIN 


The CMpmunk 
^ Songbook 




SHOW BOAT 
Ibnai JOHN RAITT 


BEETHOVEN 


GREAT SONGS OF 
LOVE AND FAITH 


HAPPY MOODS 


ALFRED DRAKE 


Isottby V 

1 


SoMiy Vmton si«(s 


173. Crylnc. I Can't 132. TM Band PUytd 392. “Perfermancet BS. Ineludtt; She'll 144. "HKhett's cer- 100. “Superb ... all 241. “Twa of the 215. "Wallopinf an- 

Help It, True lave, On. A Bicycle Built that really sparkle HaveteCo, Someday, net playint Is just the beauty fc nobility ireatest sinters.'' sembles and stirrint 

Mr. Lonely, B mere For Two. 12 mere and tlow.'‘.Hi|h Fid. Four TValls. 9 mare levely!’'-S.F. Chren. captured. "-HIFI Rev. — N.T. Herald Trib. salet!''-Hith Fidel. 




JIMMY DEAN 


232. Most eicitini 199. Oklahoma Bill. 223. ''Delithtfut . . . 97. Nine Pound Ham. 273. The most pas- 60. Trees. Because, 170. Vaya Can Dios, 89. Slarrint William 

and thrillini of all Make the Water- pliable wit, superb mer, Hear the Wind slonate love music Danny Boy, My Task, Jezebel, Guns of Na- Warfield, Anita Oa. 

Beethoven concertos wheel Roll, 10 in all timin|.''-c$quira Blow, 12 in all aver composed „ My Friend, 7 more varone, 12 in all rian, Barbara Cook 


EXODUS 

THE APARTMENT 

(m 


1si. Also: Billy the 4B|. it's All In the 94. stranper in Par- 286. “A tap-noteh 199. The Breeze and 159. Also: Takint A 200. Honky Tonk 107. Alse:Son 

Kid, In the Valley, Bame. Till There Was adise. And This is performance.‘'Amtr. ,1, Ebb Tide, Sleepy Chance on love, Fla- (Part I and II], 'Deed It Hot, Mate 

.StrawberryRoan.elc. You. Cry, 9 mare My Beloved, etc. * Record Guide ' lataon, 12 in all minto.Amapola.itc. I Do, Buster, etc. Seven, Smile. 


OOPS! The Swleeine 


100 lbs. 


of Cuy 


i94. -'Escitini . . . 190. Also: Pretend, 289. “Peciermance; 145. Happy Talk. My 46. Also: like Same- 102. Complete score 291. “Richness of 403. Mama, Come 

compelllnt." - New And the Antels Sint, Superb. Recordin|: Lillie Grass Shack on* in love, When I of “anotherRiHwin- the hwmenles...tar- Back Te Sorrento, '0 

Tofk Herald Tribune Cherry Pink, etc. Esccllent.''-HiFi Rev. Che Cha Che, etc. Fall In love, etc. n«r!''-Newsweek Keous.''-HI Fi Rev. Sole MIo, 12 in all 


33. Ebb Tide. Who’s 291-292. Two-Record Set (Counts As Two 400. Also: Dr. Kil- 93. The best-sellinc 34. Stirs A Stripes 284. Mr. Brailawsky 162. Also: I'm Just 

Sorry Now?, Soptem- Selections.) “Intensely e>pressive...lm- dare, Bonanza, Gun- Oricinal Cast record- Forever, Washin^on is “a poet of the Here Te Cat My Baby 

.'her Sonp, 12 in all bued with controlled lervor.'’-High Fid. smoke, 13 In all in^ of all time Pott March, etc. piano.’'-N.V. Times Out of Jell, etc. 


>78. ’’Semithini no 99. Complete scare 12. Also: Cunficht 103. It's “Hooray 258. This is “an ex- 94. All Of Veu, By4 129. Also: Home, My 299. Also: Britton’s 

ona should poss up.” of the Rodters and at O.K. Corral, Raw- for Joso Jlmonoz!” traardlnary chorus." Byo BiMkbird, Ah- Own True Love. Mor- VeuniPerson'sCulde 

-Washiniten Star Hammcrstein hit * hide, ate. -N.V. Joumal-Amer. -New York Times leu-Cha, etc. « gen, The MeCey. etc. To the Orchestra 











CANADIAN WHISKY -A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.B PROOF. SEACRAM DISTILLERS CO..N.Y. C. 


Good taste is brilliantly simple 


If you’re planning to give whisky as a 
gift this year, consider Seagram’s V. 0. 
It is the world's finest whisky. 

For in this great Canadian, Seagram 
has achieved a rare combination in the 



art of distilling: a light whisky that has 
true brilliance of flavor. 

V.O. The whisky most people like the 
very first time they try it. It is the sea- 
son’s most welcome gift. 


KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS.'BOTTLED IN CANADA/SEAGRAM’S IMPORTED V.O. 


SCORECARD 


NOT NOW, RIGHT NOW 

President Kennedy's stern warning to the 
AAU and NCAA to end their bitter war 
once and for all brought home to mil- 
lions of Americans what readers of this 
magazine have been aware of since the 
AAU-NCAA fight broke into the open 
more than a year ago — that unless the 
struggle for control of amateur sport in 
the U.S. is settled this country will not 
have an Olympic team in 1964. The truce 
arranged a month ago by the President’s 
brother. Attorney General Kennedy, was 
broken by the AAU. which refused at its 
convention to ratify the so-called ■"coali- 
tion" agreement engineered by the At- 
torney General; the "coalition" in effect 
gave the NCAA side most of what it was 
fighting for — which is practical control 
of the most imporiani amateur sport, 
track and field. 

After the President's statement, the 
two groups indicated they would submit 
the dispute to an arbitration committee. 
We suggest that the AAU recognize the 
realities of the situation that its abso- 
lute control of amateur sport is a thing 
of the past. We suggest that the NCAA, 
and particularly its executive director, 
Walter Byers, recognize its new and rather 
frightening responsibility to amateur 
athletes at every level, and that it make 
a clear-cut statement spelling out that 
responsibility. And we suggest that the 
fight stop, Now. 

INSIDE TRACK 

• The American Machine and Foundry 
Company has offered to put up a purse 
of 5200,000 — with 5100,000 of it going 
to the winner— for a golf tournament to 
be known as the Ben Hogan Champion- 
ship. The event, which would be the rich- 
est in golf history, would be played at 
Fort Worth's Colonial Country Club in 
May. replacing the Colonial Invitation- 
al. The club has quietly agreed to ap- 
prove the new tournament for 1963. The 
Professional Golfers Association has not 
yet approved, however. It is concerned 
that such a big money event would de- 
tract from its own championship which 
is scheduled for July in Dallas. The PGA 


would prefer to have the new tournament 
begin in 1964. 

• Australia's longtime tennis star Rod 
Laver will sign a professional contract 
immediately after the conclusion of Da- 
vis Cup play. With a big new name, the 
pros will be back in the U.S. for a 1963 
tour. 

• The American Broadcasting Compa- 
ny has decided not to provide coast-to- 
coast television coverage for Bing Cros- 
by's Pebble Beach tournament in Jan- 
uary. because the finals would conflict 
with Arnold Palmer's Chalk'iif’e Coif, a 
half-hour outdoor party game that is 
also telecast by ABC. It is an ironic turn- 
about, for lost is the TV exposure that 
made golf, Arnold Palmer and even 
Challenge CaZ/whal it is today. And lost 
a)so h the TV fee of at least 575.000. all 
of which was headed to charity. 

BAD SHOW 

Baseball's official film of the 1962 World 
Series was shown for the first time the 
other day. providing unassailable proof 
that I ) the Yankees win it in seven, and 
2) baseball diamonds are green. Other 
than that, the film — as always — turn.s 
out to be really no more than a box score 
in postcard color. All the building ex- 
citement of what is sport's greatest pro- 
longed event is lost in an endless rep- 
etition of five stock shots: I ) pitcher 
winding up: 2) batter swinging; .3) bat- 
ter running towards first base: 4) runner 
crossing home plate; 5) spectators cheer- 
ing. There is no attempt to capture the 
niood and theme of each game, or the 
individual drama for example. Whitey 
Ford's slow but eventually successful ef- 
fort to contain (he Giant attack in the 
first game, or Jack Sanford's bitter losing 
struggle in the fifth game. 

Even the slow-motion reruns of key 
plays were uninformative. Felipe Alou's 
leap against the fence to deflect Roger 
Maris' near-homer in the first inning of 
the first game was depicted far more 
clearly in still photographs. And the 
most important and most debated play 
of the series — Matty Alou's failure to 
score on Willie Mays's last-inning double 


in the seventh game — is presented just 
the way it was on TV two months ago: 
you see Maris pick up the ball in right 
field and make his excellent throw to 
Richardson, who relays it to Howard at 
the plate, u bit high and a bit up the line 
towards third; you see another shot of 
Alou rounding third and being held up 
by Coach Whitey Lockman. But you 
never see Alou and the throw simultane- 
ously. so that it is impossible for those 
who see the film to make their own judg- 
ment as to whether Alou should have 
tried to score. 

EEK! 

In England animals get more loving care 
than people, and even mice have their 
adorers. The National Mouse Club is 67 
years old and has 375 members, includ- 
ing, of all things, 50 women. It holds 40 
to 50 mouse shows a year, with anywhere 
from 200 to 1, 000 mice on display. One 
mouse fancier maintains there is more 
fun breeding mice than there is running 
a horse stud farm, since the costs are less 
and everything happens so much faster. 

Recently the National Mouse Club 
made news by appointing its first wom- 
;»j) judge, a prclly, hruijc/le .secretary 



called Sonia Fryer. Miss Fryer first be- 
gan to love animals at the age of 3 when 
a horse kicked her in the face Just be- 
cause she had pulled his tail. Judge Fry- 
er at last count had 70 champagne-col- 
ored mice in her mouse stable located 
in the garden back of her Manchester 
house, but, as she herself admits, "You 
never really know from one minute to 
the next." She has won plenty of prizes, 
but her champion is a fleet mouse called 
roiilinitetl 
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The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Instant Lather is mrfiicc//ed - with 
famous Noxzema skin-care formula. Sot)thos. 
protects your skin. Let.s you shave close as 
you like without uncomfortable irritation. 
Saves you money. Noxzema is concentraird - 
gives you richer, creamier lather . . . more 
shaves jx-r can than the average of leading 
brands tested Try it today! 



Make this pencil test! See for yourself how 
extra-rich, extra-creamy Noxzema Lather 
holds up pencils . . . holds up whiskers, too. 
Lets you shave clean, cool and close. 



i.iixziiim 



emiiifiiifJ 

Speedy Gon/ales. v\ho recently copped 
ii cup at a show that sent his value up 
from 10 shillings to C2. 

■‘A show winner,” Miss Fryer says, 
"should have a good color, big. tulip- 
shaped cars, prominent eyes — the more 
they slick out the belter — and a nice, 
racy look. The tail should be straight, 
set well onto the body and should taper 
like a whip. Its condition should be ex- 
cellent and its coat shining." 

To insure shining coals mouse han- 
dlers rub the mice every day with a silk 
cloth. A variety of food from bread and 
water to birdseed and meal also helps. 
Miss Fryer's mice have parakeets, tor- 
toises and a dog as company, but no 
cats. "Cal is a nasty word,” says Sonia. 

THINK BIG 

Edwin Ahlquist, Ingemar Johansson's 
adviser, is talking up a Johansson-Lis- 
ton fight to take place in Sweden this 
summer in Cloteborg's 62.(K>0-seai Nya 
Ullevi Stadium. A few details remain to 
be cleared up. like Sonny Liston’s rclurn- 
bout contract with Floyd Patterson, but 
Ahlquist is roaring ahead with his plans, 
including a ticket scale w ilh ringside scats 
going for 600 kronor, or about SI 1 5. Ahl- 
quist has already sold 40 ringsiders, so 
even if the light doesn't come off he'll 
have at least one record to boast of — 
the highest-priced ringside seals in the 
history of heavyweight boxing. The pre- 
vious top was SI 00. 

BINGO IN FLORIDA 

Tropical Park in Florida has begun to 
experiment with 10-race cards on Wed- 
nesdays. Saturdays and holidays, a de- 
vice designed to squeeze more betting into 
a day’s activity and. conconi itantly, more 
revenue out of it. Gulfstream Park, which 
originated the idea and obtained approv- 
al from the Florida State Racing Com- 
mission, will also run the lO-racc cards 
when its meeting begins later in the w in- 
ter. Hialeah Park will not. 

The reason for the increase to 10 races 
is noi necessarily — or immediately — the 
added income. In Florida the three major 
tracks (Tropical. Gulfstream. Hialeah) 
split the racing season. The track with the 
highest niutuci handle gets its choice of 
next season's dates. Hialeah has led the 
muluel parade for years, and therefore 
has held its meeting during the peak of 
the tourist season <1963 dates: Jan. 17 
through March 4). Gulfstrcam's season 
comes later when sunbaihers and horse- 
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players arc movinp north with the sprint!. 
If Guifstream runs 10 races on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays its mutuel handle 
could eventually exceed Hialeah's, and 
it would get the choice of dates, If that 
happens. Hialeah's superb schedule of 
stakes for 3-year-olds (an exciting and 
necessary prelude to the Kentucky Derby) 
will be disrupted, to the detriment of rac- 
ihg all over the country. Hugcnc Mori, 
chairman of the board of Hialeah, says 
his track will not go to 10 races a day. 
•'Nine races is more than enough. "he says. 
“In fact, we'd be just as happy running 
eight races a day," 

We rccogni/e that horse racing is a 
business, and that businesses like to make 
money. But it is also a sport, and that 
fact should never be forgotten. If income 
is the only reason for racing, the number 
of races per day could conceivably grow 
to 12, 15. 18, and our race tracks would 
become gigantic outdoor bingo parlors. 
The Florida State Racing C ommission 
should put a stop to this 10-race non- 
sense right away. Oreisc change its name 
to the Florida State Bingo Commission. 

FOGGY NIGHT IN LONDON TOWN 

I.ast week in London a fighter billed as 
Belarmino Fragoso. Portuguese light- 
weight champion, was knocked out in 
the third round. Shortly afterward Fra- 
goso. from his home in Portugal, in- 
formed officials of the British Boxing 
Board of Control that not only hadn't 
he been knocked out, he hadn't even 
been out of Portugal. "Well," said Teddy 
Waltham, secretary of the BBBC and ref- 
eree of the bout: "It was a very foggy 
night. . . ." 

FLOWERING SPIRIT 

Dodger President Walter O'Malley, a 
man of impeccable taste — though it so 
very often runs to things green— is re- 
warding loyal Los Angeles rooters with 
a landscaping program for Chavez Ra- 
vine that is costing SI million. Sore- 
footed National League ballplayers will 
be delighted to hear that the program in- 
cludes extensive work on the playing 
field. It has been plowed four times to a 
depth of 20 inches to help eliminate the 
hard surface that aroused so much criti- 
cism last season. 

But the major aspects of O'Malley's 
beauty treatment are being concentrated 
off the field. On the parking lot banks, 
for instance, there will be red bougainvil- 
lea and blue plumbago, and petunias in 
cantilevered bowls. And beyond the out- 
lield the once barren perimeter hills will 
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A»iia«s 

rebellion 

against 

eonloi'iniLy? 


^ y I 'v We’re lalkinjr aljout the 

jri’owinjr treiul to bourbon — es- 
pecially OLD CROW. Is it a mass 
moveniont aKain.st conformity? 
ll'c think .so. The xvhole point of 
choo.sinj? fine bourbon i.s because 
of its inclividinility, its fn.sti -not bhindness. 

Ttiste or choice-in tt hisket'. as in food, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, you-name-it-isa way of saving "this is the kind of 
person / om." Today, we are happy to say. the 
bland no longer lead the bland. The desire for 
definiteness, for individuality, is takinp phtce 
everywhere. 

The popularity of old crow Kentucky 
bourbon is part of this mass reliellion apainst nothingness. 
This bourbon is as unique a.s fine French wine. 

OLD CROW has a quality of honest smoothness and 
character. It has it so much that today more 
people hup OLD CROW than nnp other honrhon. 
I>ut OLD CROW has always been favored. Andrew 
ffman. Jackson favored it. Daniel Webster enlhusias- 
■ tically called it “the finest in the world.” 

'mS*.' Try it tonight. Add only a little pure water 

—or "branch” to your glass. Or try OLD CROW in 
your favorite drink. Join the mass rebellion 
against conformity. 



THE OID CROW OISriLEINQ CO.. TRANIFORT, KY. KENTUCXY STRAIGHT BOUROOH KHlSxEY. 66 PROOF 


The nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
v^SCHECKS E. 



Inimitable 
Lotus Veldtschoen 


Srttam's famous Ihoroughbreds. Made 
by Lotus of Northampton. Guaranteed 
waterproof -- unconditionally. Slimtorm, 
midform and broadform fittings. 

Price $24.50 including packing and post- 
age (excluding U.S. S' „ duty payable 
in the U.S.) 


Lotus Limited, 43 New Bond St., London, England 


The nicest things happen to people who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
v:5CHECKS Ic 



Remember this? 

A Campaign ribbon. Vivid reminder of 
services rendered in battle theaters all 
over the world. Remember? If you do . . . 
you remember those vital times out of 
battle ... at the USO. The USO— still serv- 
ing our armed forces. 2V5 million men and 
women all over the world who look to the 
USO for friendship . . . recreation ... a 
measure of home to fight the loneliness. 
President Kennedy summed it up this 
way: "Winning the peace is a lonely bat- 
tle." Support the USO through your 
United Fund or Community Chest. 



SOUTH AFRICA 



..see it yourself ! 


Expect the unusual ... as each day firings its own amazing travel experience. 
See our modern, gracious cities, enchanting mountains and coastline, tribal 
villages, gold and diamond mines, teeming wild-game life in our great national 
parks. Enjoy comfortable, secure travel everywhere. Send the coupon for color- 
ful literature . . . your TraL'el Agent has wonderful plans for you! 



-SOUTH AFRICAN, 

TOURIST CORPORATION, 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y.-Rockefeller Center. 610 Fifth Avenue i 
BEVERLY HILLS. CAL.-S465 Wilshire Boulevard j 


Pleane send your lilrralurt to: \ 

NAME [ 

STREET ... • • j 

CITY ZONE STATE - | 

MY TRAVEL AGENT IS (A) | 


SCORECARD .oiiliiiiiril 

be dressed by summer in the dazzling 
hues of California poppies, larkspur, 
paintbrush, wild pansies, lupine and 
Johnny-jump-ups. 

Not only that, but the stands, too. 
will blossom even more than they did in 
1962, with a greater-lhan-ever array of 
blooming Angelinos. clinging Holly- 
woods, creeping .Anaheims, climbing 
Burbanks and wild Beverly Hillbillies — 
NCiLson ticket sales arc up 71' . over last 
year already. 

NEW HOPE FOR TENNIS 

Ted Avory. chairman of the Lawn Ten- 
nis .Association of Great Britain, has 
some refreshingly vigorous views on ten- 
nis; "My strictly personal view is that 
our lawn tennis association should break 
away from the international federation 
and stage our own open championships 
at Wimbledon. I will go even further 
than this in saying that I consider that 
the words ‘amateur’ and ‘professional’ 
should be removed from the rules gov- 
erning lawn tennis, and that everyone 
should be called ‘player.* Only in this 
way can the hypocrisy that is so often as- 
sociated with our game be eliminated." 

These arc by far the wisest and most 
practical w ords we have yet heard spoken 
by anyone in authority on the tennis 
scene. We hope that Avory's "strictly 
personal view" quickly becomes olliciai 
policy. 

I REMEMBER MOLESKIN 

J-or those who like to sprinkle theircoek- 
tail conversation with In terms from pro- 
fessional football, here arc some laic 
words of advice; 

Don't ever say "hard-nosed." No one 
uses it anymore except lady columnists 
and cub scout leaders. Call a tough play- 
er a "load" or a "horse" or a "stud" as 
in "Jim Taylor’s a load" or "What a 
horse that guy is" or "There’s a real 
stud." 

Don't use aging expressions tike "red 
dog" or "blitz," even though these arc 
still accepted terms in the game. Say 
"slornT'or ‘‘shoot"or"lirc"or"rockeT* 
and call the linebacker who docs it a 
"plugger," 

Instead of saying a team is "up" or 
"hot" or "on tire,’’ mutter casually. 
"They’re really putting on a club rush, 
aren't they'?" Dick LcBeau of Detroit 
explains, "Heck, you can give a steak a 
club rush. You just fall on it and de- 
vour it." END 
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Bart Starr (15). Green Gay quarterback, pinpoints his receiver, then hits hin 
nailed by Giant end Andy Robuslelli (81), Dec. 3. 1961. Starr led the Packers 


before bems 
)a20-17nin. 


HEADS UP PLAY 



Bart Starr knows that greasy creams and oils 
would only plaster- down his hair, pile up on 
his comb. But Vitalis^ keeps his hair neat all 
day witho ut gr ease . Naturally-it has _ M. ^ 
V7s, the gre aseless grooming discov- 
ery.You can’t see or feel any grease. 

But you can see the great job it does! 



VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 



When you need more than an honest face 


An honest face won’t get you any- 
place when you’re fresh out of cash 
in a strange town. 

It won't get you a decent meal, a 
good night’s sleep, plane fare home, 
or a clean shirt. 

Carte Blanche will get you all these 
things — and many more. 

You can even have slightly shifty 
eyes from watching tennis matches, and 
Carte Blanche will still work famously. 


Carte Blanche membership auto- 
matically ranks you among the solid 
financial citizenry. This pays off in 
red-carpet treatment from more than 
100,000 fine establishments. It also pays 
off with the documentation you need 
under the new tax law. 

Carte Blanche is the credit card that 
carries more weight. Nice thing to 
have even though people frequently THE CREDIT CARD THAT 
mistake you for Perry Mason. CARRIES MORE WEIGHT 
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C«rlc 8544 Sun.^ct JjJrti., Los Anneles 69, Culif. 



Too much 









Sculpture oj Catherine Drinker Bowen by Jack Gregory Photograph by Seymour MeJnick 
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_ OUR HERIJA GE OF BOLDNESS 

* 11 1 .’ lire the heirs oj all lime," i' rote Herman Meh illc a eentury otjo, ‘ and ii irh all nation', nc divide our inheritance. ' ' In this essay 
he dutiniiuishcd historian and hioijrapher, Catherine Drinker Ronen, has anah /cd the inlan^ihlc elements in the heritage oJ every 
\meriian handed on from the cintimaances oj the discover^i oJ the -\cn World and the penis and opportunities ij masicrinij a 
ontinent. It is a heritage of boldness, which has powered the magnifiieni .\merican accomplishments. )ct it includes something light- 
icaried and tarefrec U\ well, and in the pages that Jollow there are pictured a few oj the innumerable expressions of our natise gift: 
he d I SI iplineJ endiiraine of champions, the daring exploits of sk\ divers and ii hiie-n aier canoeists, the imaginatne audacity oj designers 
ind architects — ci pan oj that boldness m the pursuit oj happiness that gucs enduring meaning to the transient excitements ij sport. 


T 

were IxiUI Ironi tlu* first. in 

(!re.iiinni», in persistence. It is no mere i^o.tst, 

()ecause tlie\ made their dreams come true. A man 
stootl on the sliores of Portugal aitd looked west- 
ward. nearls li\e centuries ago. hrom the wa\ the 
winds lilew, Irom the seasfinal steadiness of them 
and the direction, the man conjectured there might 
l>e land liehind these winds. A mariiter might .sail, 
ami h\ dead reckoniitg In the log. In the compass 
- he might hnd this land. 

.A w ild thought, a ho hi dreani, s et it came true ; the 
land was found. Spain, all I u rope, l.ngland heard ofit , 
“ f'lw' hie.ilh (if hops'," s.iid I rancis Baton, "which 
l>(ows on us from that \ew Continent . . ., " adding 
that Cotumhus had made hope reasonahle. In these 
beginnings is sometldng s\mholic, something the 
•American mind leaps to meet. The ships embarked, 
captained In freemen, adsenliirers. At the end of 


\o\agi', at tlie end of hazard, snuggle, entiurance 
an<l high gamble, our counirs was tound. On a peril- 
ous horizon .America took shape ami was realized. 

The \ears passed, ami tin- genei'aiions. Not Co- 
lutnbus now but .America hersell made hope reason- 
able, Put it in terms of go% ernment- — 1 787 : "We, 
the people of the United States, in ordei’ to form a 
more perfect Union . . . do ordain ami establish 
this C’onstitution Idrthe Uniie<l States of .America.” 
hurope laughed. "We, tlie people." What kind of 
a pltrase was that? Nowheie hail so big a f'edeiation 
been attempte<l, nowhere so bold a Usion enter- 
t.iim.‘<l. In high g<><><! spirits and in tleacllv e.-irnest, 
john Adams of iVlassachusetts wrote to the A’irgin- 
ians: "When, belore the present epocha, had three 
millioiis of people full [Kiwi r and a lair opportunitv 
to form and establish the w isi-st ami happiest go\ern- 
ment that human ssisdom can c(»ntri\e?" con/mua/ 


BY CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 
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E 

^^^^^■uropc watched and waited. A go\crn- 
ment had been erected on the proposition that 
all men are bv nature equally free and independent. 
Preposterous statement, subverting the established 
order! Nor did the Americans pause to argue their 
statement or bolster it decently with citation of 
ancient authority, after the fashion of the times. 
They simply declared certain “truths” to be “self- 
evident.” \ovus Ordo Scclorum, they wrote on the 
Great Seal of the United States: A new order for 
the ages. 

Was ever a country, young or old, so brash? How 
serious, asked Europe, were these .Americans? .More 
importantly, how powerful were they and how long 
could they sustain this impudent program, which 
by its mere existence threatened ruling classes every- 
where? Europe laid traps, oflfered bribes, threats, 
inducements, hoping to divide these united states 
and bring them low. A federation so large, embrac- 
ing such diversified regions and interests, w'ould 
surely fail, disintegrate, slip and slide of its own 
weight in one quarter or another. In the Old World 
only an occasional state.sman saw into the future, as 
Edmund Burke in the House of Commons. “Amer- 
ica,” he said, “which at this day serves for little 
more than to amuse you with stories of savages and 
uncouth manners, yet shall, before you taste of 
death, show itself equal to the whole of that [Brit- 
ish] commerce which now attracts the envy of the 
world.” 

It is a story often told, yet to Americans it does 
not grow stale. Threats from without only helped 
to solidify the Union. It was from within the real 
danger came. Ours was a country founded in a reli- 
gious era by men of fierce fighting piety and dogma. 
Religion could have divided us; we had seen the 
religious wars of Europe and we were forewarned. 
From the first, Americans made a separation of 
church and state that was to remain profoundly sig- 


nificant, giving citizens a scope and a hope which 
nowhere else was entertainetl. “There is no argu- 
ment,” announced the Presbvterv of Hanover, Vir- 
ginia (1776), “in favour of establishing the Christian 
religion, but what may be pleaded with equal pro- 
priety, for establishing the tenets of Mahomed bv 
those who believe the Alcoran.” 

A bland statement, satisfie<l with merely setting 
forth. Thomas jeflerson, writing the Virginia Statute 
oj Religious Lihertj , said it more urgently — but this 
was a man who could not put pen to paper without 
leaving a trace of fire down the page: “Whereas 
Almighty Ciod hath creatc<l the mind free . . . our 
civil rights have no depcn<lence on our religious 
{ipinions, any more than our opinions in physics 
and geometry.” 

What did these statements, these documents and 
declarations do for Americans individually, and how 
were men, singly, motivated thereby? Nowhere had 
these documents mentioned “the individual” orad- 
<lrcsscd themselves to him. Yet by this government 
and this system the American individual was freed 
exactly as if fetters ha<l been struck from him. In 
Europe since time immemorial men had been di- 
vided into classes, “some to toil and earn, others to 
seize and enjoy.” The U.S. Constitution provided 
for neither class nor privilege. All was mobile, a 
man could move up or he could slip down. It was a 
wholly unprecedented departure, and to Americans, 
both immigrant and native born, it gave extraordi- 
nary scope. Neither the Declaration of Independence 
nor the Constitution claimed to make timid men 
courageous, lazy men active or stupid men bright. 
But these documents allowed bold men to be bold ; 
they unlocked doors, let Americans walk through, 
each one to his destiny. 

Take it in terms of those men who opened up our 
western territory. In 1804 President Jefferson dis- 
patched the Captains Lewis and Clark westward to 
map out a land route to the Pacific. For some 16 
months the two traveled the wilderness, rode tur- 
bulent river waters, broke trail — careful always to 
draw their maps, record their meticulous pictured 
reports of birds, fishes, wild animals. On a rainy 
November morning of 1805 Clark looked westward 
from his mountain camp above the Columbia River 
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Atul NM’dto, ill Ills (iNMi phonotic spellin'*, “Oti.m 
in \ iew ! O ! the jo\ . 

I’liippers, till- traders, llie lone Hunters anti tile 
Mountain Men . . . The Mormons carried fiddles 
across the plains, and there \ias dancin'* uithin the 
circle til uaeons he(ov\ the drv western mtmnlains. 
hold men and women ; scai’c'd, luiner\ , sick \et sur- 
moiinlint* . . . l^aniel Boone with his vellow e\e- 
hrows and sharp hlue eves ran the forest trails in 
Kenluck\ , fast as an Indian. A quiet man, serene and 
ease , w ho ended up w ith an appalling series of debts 
paid, 50c left over and a reputation for rifle shoot- 
ing that woidd inspire American hovs fiir a centur\. 

rhese were Americans, the American t\pe. Anti 
the\ tlevelopetl not alone because the frontier 
stretched before them, limitless anti imiling. Other 
ctiuntries possessed \irgin lantls, timber, riiers, 
mines, rich plains. ^ et coultl Daniel Botine be im- 
aginetl aniwhere liut in -America? "All pofxcr is 
vcsicJ in, oml twivct/iie/u /i derived from, the people." 
Tile impact oI'micIi ideas, enteied upon unitedic . set 
(low n on paper, signed and sealed, can senti a man on 
a terv far jt)urne\. 

But political ideals, like law, are ol no use unless 
implementetl. It was union which gate us power; it 
was the federal itiea which <*a\e us scope. Neierlhe- 
less, even in .America the douliters still spoke out. 
National lederalion on such a scale was impossible, 
llicw saiti; it was impractical altogether. Tlie coun- 
trv had grown too big for unitm. In I82S, an elec- 
tion Near, I larvard College had a debate: “I low can 
t>ne man be I’resitlent of the United States when it 
iscweniualK settled from Atlantic to Pacific?" The 
noes were victorious. I he nation would have to be 
cut up into republics, each with its separate presi- 
dent. .Andrew Jackson could be pi'esident of Tennes- 
.see, John Quinev .Adams of New kngland. 

'I'hirteen states became 20. became 34. Through 
the terrible vears, I86I-65, the Union held. When 
Bichmond fell and the Civil War was over, citi- 
zens celelirated. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
men stood on soapboxes, stood in pulpits to orate. 
But it was not the word vittoi’v that stirred them. 
“ I he United Slates,” tluw said, like a relrain. At 
tile word united, the crowds went cra/\. Tears 
poured dow n men’s laces. “Yes, sir!” thev shouted. 


‘‘Yes sir, vou bet ! Tlie Ll-nited States of America!" 

‘‘I have often inquiied ol mvself," said I incoln, 
‘‘what great principle or idea it was that kept tiiis 
[federation] so long together. It was that which 
gave promise that in due time the weights would be 
lifted from the shoidders of all men, and that all 
would have an equal chance." To Americans an equal 
chance means a chance to excel, get ahead, w in the 
race, beat the other fellow to the prize. Consider 
the vear KS65, and a transcontinental railvvav to be- 
laid. The scheme had been authorized bv Congress. 
Two companies contracted lor the work; Central 
Pacific, Union Pacific, the one to start laving track 
at Omaha, the other in California, and the tracks to 
meet eventuallv at Promontorv Point, Utah. (,A fed- 
eration needs, above all, communication, inter- 
change of commerce.) The railvvav lias been called 
a work ol giants; it was sparked and spurred bv 
giants: 1 eland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins, Chailes Crocker the engineer. 

In v\ halever spirit the project had been conceived, 
before two vears were out it had become a race and 
a competition, unequaled lor magnitude in .sporting 
circles or business circles before or since. It was a 
game, an epic, an .American legend: 

‘‘ At the head ol great f eho, 

The railwav’s begun. 

The Mormons are cult inc; 

And grading like lun." 

Thousands of Chinese laborers from the West, 
Irish laborers from the Past, competed under their 
bosses as to which gang coidd lav the most track, 
matched skill and endurance, or even fought it out 
on occasion with charges ol dvnamite and killed 
each other in the doing. Snow in the Sierras, higher 
than a man ’s head. Night storms in the hot Nebraska 
plains, the water foul to drink. Bv Mav 1 869 the two 
companies were within a dozen miles of meeting. 
The whole counti'v watched, getting the news bv 
telegraph where it coidd. ( )n Mav 10 the tracks came 
togetiier, the last spike was hammered. In the cities 
cannon boomed, lirebells rang, citizens paraded. No- 
bod v remembered w ho had won, thev onlv knew the 
goal was reached. 

Thei'e was a jovousness about it, a shouting, lustv 
braggadocio. Competition! The great, uminueJ 
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reckless, expensive American ^ame hail begun. Fol- 
lowe<l now the captains oi in<lustrv: steel kings, 
oil kings, railroad manipulators. In their dav thcv 
were called proniolers, and the word tlitl not bear a 
prettv connotation. A rich lan<l lav readv to their 
hand and thev took it over: Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers, men who founded dt nasties that are 
j>owerful todav. Choose the names as vou will: 
Gould, jav Cooke, Carnegie, Schwab, E. 11. Harri- 
man, J. ]. Hill, J. P. Morgan. Bold men who, for the 
most part, came from plain beginnings, men whose 
imagination was limitless, who worked the countrv 
for what it was worth, using and discartiing human 
material as they chose, and wht) built America into 
the greatest industrial pro<luctive system the worhl 
has ever seen. Pause for a moment on only one of 
them: Cornelius Van<lerbilt of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hud-son railroacls, who made himself an em- 
pire. Observe him at 73, still powerful, erect, pink- 
cheeked, with an opulent spread of whiskers, and 
lx)asling a voung southern bride and a stable of fine 
trotting horses. “Law?” said Commo<lore Van<ler- 
bilt. “What do I care about law? Hain’t I got the 
power?” 

These men seized opportunitv and usei! it; such a 
chance would never recur. Over against them rose 
the labor leaders, .Americans made bold in their turn 
bv desperation. Uriah S. Stephens and Terence V. 
Powderlv of the Knights of Labor, Samuel Gompers 
and, much later, the towering, .scowling, well-nigh 
svmbolic figure of John L. I ewis. Pushing along with 
them on the road came the hold men and women of 
moral protestation, fighting corruption in business 
anil politics, fighting the evils of a too rapidlv ex- 
panding industrialization. Ida Minerva Tarbell at- 
racketl the princes of Standard Oil, drove her lance 
against giants and lost the fight, but made her voice 
heard. Governor Altgeld of Illinois dared to pardon 
the anarchists after the Chicago Haymarket riots. 
Henry Geoj'ge, the visionarv, promoteil his single 
tax, ran for mavor of New York and polled more 
\otes than Theodore Roosevelt. Jane Addams, Jacob 
Riis fought the city slums. The suffragettes and the 
temperance ladies marched w'ith their banners: Susan 
B. Anthonv, Lucy Stone, Anna Howard Shaw, 
Frances Willard, Carrie C. Catt and Carrv Nation. 


Saints or crackpots, .America had room for them 
all. In .so vast a countrv, so polvglot a population 
there is alwavs a powder keg somewhere, in our 
ow n lime the gra%e problem of racism. James Mere- 
dith in 1962 walks into the University of .Mississippi 
through a hostile mob. (Can anybody sav voung 
Meredith lacks the essential quality of an American, 
an<l the essential boldness?) “If Governor Barnett 
keeps this up,” savs Meredith, “I mav not vote 
for him.” A beautiful understatement, wrv, har«l 
as Vermont granite. 

/ wear [wrote Walt WhilmanJ / beijin to 
see the mcanintj of these things. 

It is not the earth, it is not America, 
leho is so qreat. 

It is I who am great, or to he great— it is you 
up there: or any one; 

It is to walk rapiJIy through civilizations, 
governments, theories, 

1 hrough poems, pageants, shows, to form 
qreat individuals .... 

T 

^A^.he quiet men, the thinkers, writers, phi- 
losophers who knew how to express the Ameri- 
can spirit — these also provetl bold in their time. 
Emerson, Thoreau, Mark Twain; William James, 
John Dewcv . . . Hemingwav, Faulkner, Robert 
Frost ; each name convevs an .American era. Consider 
also the builders, the innovators who altered the 
face of our cities: Louis Henry Sullivan, father of 
the skyscraper. We see him as a youth step from 
an eastern train to the open sheil of the Chicago 
station after the great fire of 1871 . He looks toward 
the citi', ruined and in ashes. He raises a hatul, 
stamps his foot among the crowtl and cries out loud, 
“This is the place for me!” We remember, too, 
the Roeblings, father and son, engineers for the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Washington .Augustus Roebling, 
the son, at 35 was carried out unconscious from 
the caissons beneath the Hast River, suBering from 
the bends. He did not recover and suBered constant 
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pain. Yrt lor 10 wars hv (Iiri'ctc<i uork from Iiis 
room overlooking llu- riMT, slriiywlini' not onlv 
against illness l)ut against the corruption t>f con- 
tractors and cit\ politicians svho sought to defeat 
him an<l the bridge. Roebling saw his work com- 
pletetl, saw the cables swing fr{nn tower to tower 
and fireworks zoom acro.ss the sk\ on the night the 
bridge was opcnetl. 

Since the first American lieginnings, bold men ha\ e 
been allowed to buiUl, to invent, to roam the coun- 
tr\ at will. No passport, no red tape halts them 
from state to state. Through two worhl wars the sys- 
tem has hehl ; the Union has held. an<l the vision. 
Linder it our countrv has grow n so great that we hntl 
ourselves embarrassed, apologetic. We stoop our 
heatl like a man too tall for a doorw av ; we talk our- 
selves down an<l experience tw inges of guilt at our 
own size an<i power. We are materialistic, we sav 
further, and look embarrasse<l. We want to be com- 
fortabJe, live well — and not on]\ the rich want if 
and claim it, but everv bodv. And is that then evil, is 
that a betraval of trust, the final American ironv ? 
fmpossibfe to believe it! True, we have betraved 
the fathers more than once. In tear, in greed or 
mere human cussedness we betrav them everv <lav . 
But still we know the dream is there, tlie vision and 
the opportunitv. We would fight for it, die (or it. 

And what a springboard to rise from, this notion 
of government bv consent of the governetl! It is like 
a trampoline. Jump! and vou are in the air. A dis- 
tinguished American physicist, director ol a railia- 
tion laboratorv in California, latelv expressed it iit 
his own wav, succinctiv, as becomes a scientist. 
“There are verv few things in this eounlrv that realiv 
can’t he figured out,’’ said Dr. John Stuart Foster 
jr. “You can excel. You just can.” 

America’s role is global, now. The United States 
lias wc)n to a sophistication the world finds surpris- 
ing; we are a little surprised hv it ourselves. Not 
I’aris, not London or Rome or Berlin or Madrid is 
today the center of the world’s art and music — hut 
New York. When astronauts compete they com- 
pete not with Californians or Nevatlans hut with 
the world. The great steel com|ianies look over their 
shoLiIvfers not to see if Pittsburgh or Bethlehem is 
overtaking them hut if Japan or Germany is catching 


up. Thirteen states have liecome 50. ,^t each new 
domestic crisis we ask ourselves in momentarv panic 
if among these diverse sovereign intere.sts our Union 
can hoKI, and if our constitutional democraev is 
equal to such a strain. Yet we know that it is equal 
and w ill hold. 

America’s role is global. Yet we have not lost 
our good provinciality, the qualities which make 
our strength and which define the genius of our in- 
dependence. The hold men still go their wav. Eu- 
rope knows it. Even while expressing contempt (or 
is it envv?) of our material welfare, from time to 
time Europe perforce acknowledges the American 
quality. In 1958-60 the United States sent an exhibi- 
tion of paintings to Europe. “The New American 
Painting,’’ the show was called; it went to eight 
countries. Comments ranged from Berlin to Barce- 
lona to London. Anti the critics might have been 
writing not of painting hut of skyscrapers or of 
Charles Lindhergh or Henrv EortI the first or the 
launching of space rockets, “.•\mericans are world 
travelers and conquerors. I hev possess an enormous 
tiaring. . . . The qualitv c)f ativenturc is here, a 
pioneering sense of intlependence and vitality. . . . 
The exhibition offers that climate tif unconstraint 
which never fails to strike anvonc traveling tt) the 
United States for the first lime. . . . These,” 
said a final critic, “are other mvths, other gotls, 
other ideas, diRerent from those prevailing in 
Europe. . . 

Long ago, Americans found these gods, these 
mv ths and made them their own. Surelv it is those 
mvths and these gods which still propel us, still in- 
spire an*l send us on our journevs? Commaiuler 
Schirra in his space capsule; Scott Carpenter, the 
onetime hot rodder, problem hoy from Colorado 
who was given his American chance and grew to 
heroism — these are hc)ld men indeevl. Yet wilhoul 
the “climate of unconstraiiii” that Europe speaks 
of, tlic V mi ght never have found their opportunitv. 
Two hundred years ago this climalc was deliberately 
created and confirmed h\ men brave enough to 
launch a revolutionary gcivernment, men wise enough 
to create a Constitution expedient, workable, elastic 
— a government under w hich the hold American still 
finds scope. END 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN C. ZIMMERMAN 


HEIRS TO THE GREAT 

TRADITION of venture are the innumerable 

citixens who attempt to master the sports of 
haxard. Some are athletes, some may be **soft 
Americans’^ (physically), but all of them are non- 
conformists who give dramatic expression to the 
zest for living that flows down from our history 


Salesman William McBcth 
rides a vtave oft the Jersey 
coastm **Evory wave is differ- 
ent,** he says, summing up 
the credo of the adventurers 



N4I5DA 



CIcanor Vadala, a Philadcl- 
phia chemist, began balloon- 
ing ¥¥hcn some Intends asked 
hen to come along ton a nidCm 
This tall she soloed (above), 
Alten an houn and 20 min- 
utes in the ain she landed 
expently in Havcnfond, Pa. 


Golonado Insunance Agent 
Edmund Pacheco has been 
scaling such dixzy cscanp- 
ments as the hcadwall of 
Longs Peak (night) Ion nean- 
ly 30 yeans. He says he can’t 
nemembcn anything unusual 
even happening on a climb 
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Whon he isn’t working 
at Bondix as a designer, 
Robert B. Court (left, at 
2,000 feet in a 1^26 sail- 
plane) is an imperturba- 
ble glider pilot. Ho began 
soaring three years ago, 
nowsails the air on almost 
every weekend of good 
weather at Elmira, N.Y. 




With veteran canoeist 
Bob Harrigan guiding 
the plunging craft, bow- 
man Tony Oldham gets a 
rugged baptism during 
his first white-water run 
— which, despite appear- 
ances, was successful — 
through the Little Falls 
of the Potomac River 




Lindsey Pansons, 
a Tnonton, NmJm 
stockbnokon, he^ 
gan aoeobaticfly^ 
ing thnee years 
agom in the world 
championships 
in Budapest last 
July he placed 
fifth among pilots 
of nine countries 



An cngineon with 
tho TVAf Leonard 
Munson, A7, has 
been exploring 
caves as a hob~ 
by tor a decadsm 
At loti, he ap“ 
pears in his 1a~ 
vorite locale, the 
depths of Cum- 
berland Caverns 
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George McGullochf 57, Commission^ 
en of Urban improvement for Syra~ 
cuse (see cover), improves his morale 
by sky-diving: ‘*A great relief from 
the pressures of my job,** he said hap- 
pily, before plummeting out of the door 



THE CHALLENGE AMD 
RISK IN BEING A 

CHAMPION Though adven- 
turing hobbyists are a wonderful part 
of the nationwide participation in 
sport, it is the champions, like Hydro- 
plane Racer Bill Muncey (shown right) 
and Cathy Mage! (see cover), young- 
est skier ever to win a national title, 
who provide the flamboyant climaxes. 
As their reward, the champions re- 
ceive applause or money, Yet they risk 
not only injury but also the possibility 
of becoming, very publicly, bumbling 
— and thoroughly boood — losers. 


His strained leatunes 
masked by Boggios, 
Biil Muncey typifies 
a chantpion*s cease- 
tess search for victory, 
in past three years, he 
has won 13 (out of 18) 
unlimited class races 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARH KAUFFMAH 




Head up and eyes on the track ahead. Jockey Bill Hartack bursts out o! the starting 



gate at Dot Man with the contno/ied daring that has become his racing trademark 







WAS THERE A GUM? 


Whom a U-hoat mamk tho *Lumltamla* In 1913 tho Allloa donounomti 
Oommany tom tho murdor of an unammed woaoolm But tho ifuootlon 
mtlll porolotos Warn oho tmuly dotonmolomo7 An Amomloan OMplomom, 
John Light, ham tmlod to Itnd outm Hooontly Konnoth htaoLolah, oon 
of Poot~Playwrmlght Archibald MacLoloh and an accontpllohod oouba 
divor, wont down to ooarch tho wreck with LIghtm Hero la him report 


At one o’clock the clin'-rimme<! 
coAst of Ireland lay 1 1 miles awav 
to the north. The heamv fishing 
boat .sIoshe<l through westering 
swells lowar<l her invisible ileslina- 
tion anil the captain steadied her, 
watching the flicking indicators of 
his new electronic navigator. 

“We’re about onto her now, Mr. 
Light.” 

The29-vear-old.^ merican squint- 
ed angrilv at the empty sea ahead, 
searching. It was John Light’s third 
season on this stretch of ocean. He 
hail come here first on jidv 20, 
I960 as a free-lance movie camera- 
man to film a crusted hulk that lay 
on the bottom 300 feet below. In 
his 1 1 previous vears of diving — 
with the LI.S. Navv, as a civilian 
salvage diver, and since 1956 as 
a cameraman — he hail been down 
that far several times before. But 
never in such desperately difficult 
waters, anti the tough-miniled Light 
had learnetl to expect no g<)od 
of them. The name plate above 
him on the wheelhouse of the boat 
he was riding on this dav could 
have been a title for a tableau: 
hcaoliiUon. 

“The huovs are gone, Oan — 


again. Sevent^'-^lve•knot winti, what 
can vou expect?” said Light to the 
man at the wheel. “Let’s go ahead 
and find her with the fathometer 
and tve'll drop another one.” 

In the cabin faces turned to the 
liepth recoriler, whose rhvthmic 
echo etched the hidtien profile of 
the sea floor. For man\ minutes it 
hail read 50 fathoms anil a bit over. 
Now, in an instant, it shot straight 
up to 40 lathoms, sketcheil an ir- 
regular surface and dropped back to 
50 as we passed on. 

“That’s her,” .said the helms- 
man. “Thai’s the lu%\tania." 

light nodiled. “Prettv narrow. 
Must be the bow. Cut back across 
her a couple of times and we’ll 
ilrop our buov on the highest point 
we can find.” 

The outline of the dead ship be- 
low loomed up, vanished, loomeil 
again, a remote reflection of a ilis- 
aster that outraged nations 47 years 
ago when a torpeilo put her where 
she now lav. In 1 ight’s mind the 
cryptic trace evoked a picture 
piecei! together through 38 dives 
anil three vears. In this lime, the 
exploration of the rusting ruin had 
changed for Light from a normally 


exciting deep-water film project to 
a personal crusade, almost an obses- 
sion. .At the center of the search 
was an object, once dimlv glimpsed, 
that coultl change a page of history. 
U had looked like a ship’s gun. 

“.Man, she’s deep,” Light mut- 
tered. “Well, let’s trv it this time. 
Drop!” 

The long cable claltereil across 
the gunwale as the buov splashed 
overboard. 

“Let’s go down,” said Light. 

We skinneil into our clinging, 
clammv rubber suits, cursing. 

The second diver was quiet. A 
mild, unshakable man with the sail 
sensitive lace of a great clown, 
PalmiT Williams had learned all his 
ileep illving on this toughest of div- 
ing jobs. Before he met John l ight 
in I960 Williams had been a hotel 
manager in St. Thomas in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Diving had been a cas- 
ual hobhv for him in the islanil wa- 
ters, where his deepest descent had 
been perhaps 90 feet. But Light, 
on another diving assignment in St. 
Thomas, infected Williams with 
the fever to explore the Luiitania. 
N<)w, in 1 962 , Williams was a veter- 
an of 25 dives into the ilcep, rolling 

tonlinucd 


This painting shows John 4 j Jathoms down, ex- 

amining hole in ship that may hold dislodged gun mount. 
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LUSITANIA coniinued 


Atlantic, where the shallowest dc- 
sceni a man could make was 240 feet 
— 60 feet deeper than the stantJard 
limit set for Naw underwater ex- 
perts. He <lresse<l quickl\ , Init with- 
out haste, and cut a sympathetic side- 
wavs glance at the visitor. 

■‘You O.K.?” 

“fine,” said the visitor, tr\ing 
to smile down tlie butterflies. 

Crewmen helpetl hoist on our 
lOO-pountI air packs. -As quicklv as 
jX)ssil>le we droppetl over the side 
into the welcome supp<*rt of tliesea, 
where our cumbersome gear was 
weightless. The schedule was set: 
!0 minutes on the wreck at an as- 
-sumecl d<*pih of 270 feet — ntinus 
the time it would take u.s to swim 
down the buo\ line — then back up 
the line w ith specified pauses at 40, 
30, 20 and 10 feet to let com- 
pressed gases out of our bodies be- 
fore returning to the low-pressure 
w'orhl in which man is designed to 
<iwell. We peered at eai;h other, 
trade«l “O.K.” signs and heaiK-d 
straight down. 

It is a sombei- sea, clear and dark 
as obsidian. The last gentle blue 
^anishes as the surging underside of 
the surface flickers out of sight 
alxMc. The anclior cable ra.sp.s 
through one gloved hand as we hur- 
ry on our \erlical and inverted wav. 
It gives a measure of motion; with- 
out it we could not sense our rate 
of descent: 100 feet, twilight and 
deep chill; I 50, a turbid zone where 
light and temperature <lrop sharplv ; 
200, clear again and bitter cold, w ith 
the faint sourceless illumination oi 
starlit mi<lnight; 250, the air is 
thick in the throat and flows like a 
light iev liquid into the lungs. Lips 
tingle with narcosis, an<l thoughts 
blur. The eves need a point of focus 
to steadv the senses, but there is 
no fixevi form anywhere. Watch ami 
depth gauge help. Bright and soliil, 
they are points of reality in this im- 
precise void. With a little eHbrt 
both of them can be rea<l: one and 
a hall minutes since starting down ; 
260 feet. 

All at once there is a lightening 


below. Meaningless forms appear, 
less black than black. We leave the 
line and glide down to the solid 
substance and take hold of it. The 
visibility is good, perhaps 40 feet, 
but the light is so ephemeral that, 
ghostlike in a place of ghosts, we 
cast no shadow. Where are we? 
Deep between walls that tower high 
above us. But, of course, ihev are 
not walls but decks, for the ship lies 
on her siarboarti side. We are inside 
her smashed superstructure. There 
are remnants ol wood flooring at- 
tachetl to a vertical surface near by. 
There is a warped railing. I here are 
other shapes, tlisoriented tleiails of 
an unseen entirety. 

We weigh nearly nothing, and 
here, at slack tide, no current stirs 
the few strantls of growth that stanti 
like d(jwn upon the rusting steel. 
We can balance motionless on a 
fingertip or, with the flick of a hn, 
move as efforllesslv in any (lirec- 
tion as can the three huge fish that 
hover at the edge of sight, watch- 
ing us. 

four minutes gone, 275 feet: we 
tlrop towaril tangled wreckage be- 
low, down another 15 feet, but 
there is nothing intelligible there. 
Best to soar up out of the chasm and 
see what lies above. There the broad 
expanse of the hull stretches away, 
smooth and undamaged save lor a 
row of half-sheareil rivets. Port- 
holes pass in orderly sequence. A 
pair of vvin<iows appear, brassbound 
anti rectangular, one fringetl with 
broken glass, the other whole. .A 
swipe of the liand sentls sea dust 
swirling and leaves the glass clean 
and dead black, backed with utter 
tiarkness. .A stateroom? They had 
such windows. Whose? Was some- 
one watching just there bevontl the 
glass when these drowned windows 
last looked to the light? 

In tile earlv afternoon of May 7, 
1915 they wouUI have given directly 
upon the Lusitania'^ first landfall, 
not a dozen miles awav ; the tall 
cliffs and bright pastures of Ireland, 
ami the glossy towers of the Kin- 
sale and Galley Head lighthouses 
gleaming in the soft sun of a fine 
spring day. 


'All the Nm 
fit to Pnot" 


Uil% 

LUSITANIA SUNK B 
TWICE TORPEDO! 
CAPT. TURNER L 


WASHINGTON 



ill. Cmmti Ottift Htrt KtutiH i 
~ F»t* •! 1,918 m LauUmt 



Stnkinij oj Canard vc%%cl ivif/j 188 


Indeed, so fine a dav was the 7th 
of May that Murphv , the keeper of 
the Kinsale I ight, had decitled to 
whitewash his dwelling. Now he 
was hard at work. It was I :30 p.m. 

On Galley Head 12 miles to the 
west, keeper Duffv’ was watching 
the Lusitania as she headed toward 
the OKI Head of Kinsale. 

On the submarine U-20, Kapitan- 
leutnant Walther Schwieger was 
watching, too. Moments before he 
had taken bearings on the two light- 
houses preparatory to heaiiinghome 
to Hmden. Now he was running 
at periscope ilepth to intercept. 
Schwieger hatl hatl good hunting: 
three ships in the past 48 hours. 
He had three torpedoes left. Per- 
haps if the big liner turned star- 
b«>ard. . . . 

On the Lusitania, Captain Wil- 
liam Turner was peering through 
his binoculars. He had to run in 
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Ntttj jf0rk 


SUBMARINE, PROBABLY 1,260 DEAD; 

’)FF IRISH COAST; SINKS IN IS MINUTES; 

ED, FROHMAN AND VANDERBILT MISSING; 
UEVES THA T A GRA VE CRISIS IS AT HAND 


SM gUSIlHIiaE 


Seven! Hundred Survre 
wv It Oueenjtown 
and KiTtsM 


American passentjers gave U.S. first strong push towarJ war with Germany. 



Captain Schivicger found sitting duck. 



Captain Turner kept the duck sitting. 


toward shore to pick u|> a recogniz- 
able landmark. At I : 30 he identihed 
the black-banded white tower ahea<l 
as Kinsale I ight. He ortleretl a turn 
to starboanl. 

“I cannot miss,” thought Schwie- 
ger as the ship turned. 

The iui/ranirj’s departure from 
New York six davs before hatl nt)t 
been an onlinarv sailing. Most papers 
carried a notice from the German 
embassy warning Americans of the 
risk they would run in traveling on 
Allied merchantmen subject to U- 
boat attack. The notice fell next to 
Cunard’s advertisement that the 
queen of its Meet — the biggest, 
fastest, safest and most luxurious 
liner in the transatlantic trade — 
would leave New York on Mav 1. 
Mysterious messages were tlelivered 
that morning to notables on board 
urging them totlisembarkand stating 


that the shij) was to be sunk. Young 
-Mfred Vanderbilt got one anti scorn- 
lullv tossed it awav. 

I'here was tension, but there were 
no cancellations. The new third 
mate, .A. A. Bestic (now one of two 
surviving ofticers), remembers that 
“it was as though a cloud had passed 
over the sun and one felt a mo- 
mentary chill. 

”1 sensed that feeling as a latlv 
with three children stopped to 
speak to me as she stepped on 
boartl. ‘Kxcuse me, but do vou 
think there Is any truth in what 
those men are sa\ ing about the ship 
being torpedoed ?’ 

” '1 <lon’t, madam,’ I answered 
her, ‘because there's no submarine 
built that could possibly catch the 
Lusitania.' I did not see her among 
the survivors.” 

Captain Turner was equally re- 
assuring, pointing to the ship’s 24- 


knot cruising speed. Cunard officials 
informetl the press that the lusi- 
lania was virtually unsinkablc, what 
with her double bottom an<l her 
many compartments with their re- 
motely controlled doors. 

When the liner at last steamed 
down the Hutlson she carried some 
2,000 people and an indifferent 
cargo.of w hich half (including4, 200 
cases of ammunition) was destined 
for Ailietl military use. If there was 
other military contraband aboard 
it was not listed. In anv case, the 
presence of American neutrals on 
board was certainly considered — 
bv the neutrals themselves, at least 
— to be a deterrent to Ll-boat 
attack. 

There were no incidents in the 
long reaches of the open Atlan- 
tic. As the ship approached the 
war zone around the British Isles, 
Turner had the lifeboats swung 

continued 
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LUSITANIA continued 

outboard. TIutc was one boat drill. 

Whether or not Turner knew 
fhaf 23 -ships had bee/i sunk in the 
war zone since he left New York 
no one can .say. Certainly he was 
aware of submarine activity ahead. 
And he was aware of the Admiralty 
rules for passing through the ilanger 
area: make landfalls at night, if pos- 
sible; stay well clear ol headlanils, 
travel at full .speed and zigitag. Vet 
Captain Turner made his landfall at 
middav, steametl directly towani 
the dominant lieadland of the coast, 
reduced speed sharply anti made no 
precautionary course changes. Hav- 
ing picked up the Kinsale Light and 
thus fixed his ptsition for aiJ prac- 
tical purposes, he ordered that the 
ship he turned to run parallel with 
the coast so that an even more pre- 
cise fix could be obtained by noting 
the moment at which the light 
would come abeam. 


Savs Bestic: “It never came 
abeam.’’ 

With the iMsiiania committed to 
an unvarving speed and heading, 
.Schu'ieger w as presented n /fh a 
submariner's dream come true. He 
computed his shot and fired “a 
clean bow shot from 700 meters. 

. . . Torpedo hits starboard side 
right behinil bridge. . . . .^n un- 
usually great detonation followed. 
... A seconti explosion must ha\c 
taken place. ..." 

Bestic stepped out of his cabin 
to hear a woman saving, “That isn’t 
a torpedo, is it.'” He saw the foam- 
ing wake and gripped the rail. 
Planks, boats, soot an<l water hurst 
upward and the ship shook with the 
<*.vpJo.v/o/j. .AmJ he thought, “Ho«' 
undignifietl wouhl the lovely I.usi- 
rjn/d appear limping into port. The 
order foi- boat stations seemed pre- 
mature. Might put tile wind up the 
passengers." He hurried to his sta- 
tion on the port side, but so swiftly 


did the huge vessel list to starboard 
tliat he was able to get no more 
than one boat away. 

From Gallev Head, keeper Duffy 
heard hie e.vplosiom. He made 
nothing of this fact, but it was to 
become a crucial one in later inves- 
tigations, sugge.sting as it did that 
the disastrous consequences of the 
torpedoing were caused by a heavy 
cargo of contrabanrl explosises. 
Then, a.s he watched, smoke and 
steam burst up from the liner’s 
stacks. He telegraphed Dublin: i 

5KK lUSlT.ANl.a SOUTHI-A-ST SKVtN 
Mitts A-rr.ACKtl) BY SlIBMAIUNi; LY- 
ING ON lU A.\l I-NIJS. 

On the Old Head of Kinsale, 
Murphy, too, heard several explo- 
s/ons and “looked ivest .ind saw a 
large steamer apparently all right." 
He went on whitewashing. 

On the Lusitania the Marconi 
operator repeated his message: 
“Comeat once. Big list. Ten miles 
south of Old Head of Kinsale." 


*"Lu%ttania” on the bottom 

on her starboard side, the Lusitania shows the scars q/" her ordeal. Jagged tear beneath first and second stacks occurred 
just as — or just ajtcr- — torpedo struck opposite side q/ ship, hven break beneath third stack is structural crack, sugared ajicr 
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There was yammering panic and 
frozen terror and occasional cold 
courage. Men forced their wav 
ahead of women and children an<l 
were driven back with guns and 
axes. Vanderbilt gave his life vest 
to a hysterical woman and st(H)d 
by, hailess, casual. He could not 
swim. Others refused to scramble 
for places in the boats and waited 
quietly for the water to take them. 

The starboard boats were low- 
ered so franticallv that one end 
often dropped below the other, 
dumping the passengers into the 
sea. An<l during these precious last 
minutes the 32,000-ton vessel 
rushed onward so that even prop- 
erly launched boats often swamped 
as they struck the water. 

vSchwieger, still watching, wrt)te: 
“Great confusion. . . . Thev must 
have lost their heads.” An<i then, 
a few moments later, “Submerge 
and go to sea.” 

highteen minutes alter taking a 


single torpedo the “unsinkable” 
Lusitanio sank. Many went down 
with the ship, many more splashed 
hopelessly in the calm, cold sea, 
holding onto anything that floated 
— including corpses. One lady sat 
sedately in a wicker chair, undis- 
turbed and unconscious. A few life- 
boats circlet!, picking up sw immers. 
Others went awav before they were 
even half full. 

Dufly wired an Irish epitaph: LU- 
SIT.ANIA AiTl R SINKING TWO THIRTV 

.Murphy looked seaward at the 
same moment to check on the 
steamer headed his vva\ but “could 
see no trace of her, onb smoke and 
a few ship’s boats.” 

Rescue vessels were a long time 
coming, particularly since Rear .Ad- 
miral Hood at Queenstown delayed 
his warships, leartul that the\ might 
be sunk. At dusk all the boats that 
had come out were gone again, and 
there was nothing left ali\e in the 


darkening sea; 1,198 people had 
died ; I 24 w'ere Americans. 

Not since the sinking of the Maine 
had any single incident so startletl 
the U.S. The press raged. Teddv 
Roosevelt spoke of piracy and mur- 
der. William Howaixl Taft thought 
the affair most distressing. Presi- 
tlent Wilson remained seclude<l. 
Billy Sunday cried. 

The Kaiser was not at all pleased. 
He suggested to U.S. Ambassador 
Gerard that “bngland v%as really 
respt)nsible as hngland made the 
Lusitania go slowly so Germany 
couhl torpetio her and .so bring on 
trouble.” 

The hearings that lollowetl, held 
in the heat of war spirit generated 
by the event itself, were perhaps 
less than objective. Cunard was ex- 
onerated. So was Turner. But Turn- 
er himself never quite forgave the 
British Naw. In a talk with Bestic 
shortly before his death the ohi man 
acknow le<lged that he had expecte<l 
continued 


Lusitania sank. Superstructure, not seriously damaged »-hcn U-hoat 
struck, has been ripped apart — apparenth bj subsci^ucnt demolitions. 




Rectangular opening bch\ccn second and third 
stacks (circle left ) ir at suspected gun location. En- 
largement above shows chain leading from this 
opening across vertically lilted deck and down into 
hole torn in sidewall of cabins used as children's 
nursery. At right, three cables, drawn taut and cut- 
ting into rusting bulkhead, also lead into the hole. 
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an escort, and that the lack ol anv 
naval vessels in the area had given 
him false c<>nli<lence. The Admiral- 
tv, he felt, had shirke«l its dut\. 

On this point, Winston Chur- 
chill, hirst lord of the Ailmiraltv, 
made himself heard. “Resources tio 
not permit us to provide destrover 
escorts.” he announced, 

(,^)uestioning reveale<l 
that twice in previous 
months escorts hatl been 
prfw itled tor ships rarrv- 
ini> American horses. 

America demande<l 
that (jermanv disavt)vv 
the sinking. Gertnany 
olVerovl regrets but no 
apology. The vessel, she 
said, was surely armed. 

She was a naval auxilia- 
ry. built to carrv guns, 
rhus she was a man-of- 
war under international 
)a>\ and sul>jecr to at- 
tack without warning. 

She was also carrving 
cc)ntraband munitions. 

Wilson replied that 
the issue ol contraband 
was irrelevant, that the 
attack violated the rights 
of man because the ship 
w as nor a rmed . The 
point was vital, since the 
Cierman case rested on 
it. N«) <me could deny 
that the I iiuunio was 
designed to double as an 
armed cruiser. But R<ib- 
ert I ansing, soon to be 
.Secretarv <i} State, said: ‘ File abso- 
lute fact is that [she] had no guns, 
mounted or unmounted.” 

Malone, Collector ol the Port ol 
New 't’ork, so swore in court, as 
did Captain Turner. The British Ad- 
miralty and Cunard attested repeat- 
edly to the ship’s defenselessness, 
denying that anv ol the guns site 
could have carried were in place; 
109 survivors teslihed in support ol 
this point. 

In New York, however, lour wit- 
nesses came forward to denv it. The 
chief of these, a Cierman national 


11. S. enter the war against Germa- 
nv. But as of that mometit the pos- 
sibiliiv ol vvai' became a probabiliiv , 

II the sinking was not a direil 
cause ot war, it served at least to 
ci’eale a climate- in which the de- 
cision lor vear could be made. 

l oi- 20 vears the- / uiitanio lav 
bevond ilie reach ot man, 

as the tomb she was. In 
|9i5 a team interested 
in proving the merits ol 
a new, pressure-prool 
div ing suit tound her 
hidden resting place and 
put a divi-r on lu-r. 1 le 
obse r \ ed that lie w a s 
standing on lu-r ho r i - 
/olital side- and was then 
retrieved, flu- c-\pc-di- 
tion departed, Its mis- 
sion accomplislied. 

rhe following vear, 
.mi.nling to doc ksi.K' 
gcissip in C'obh and Kin- 
saJe-, an Iraliaji sabage- 
lirm had made a trv at 
the / iiiiiania and was 
driven awav b\ a ib-itish 
naval vessel. I he lirm, 
Sorima, savs it was nev- 
er there; it had consid- 
ered the job but thought 
it much too dangerous, 
For ajioilu-r decadi- 
the whisperings along 
the wharls were still. 
Then came word that a 
British ship had depth- 
the hulk, 
were also faint 
echoes of .American i-\- 
mounted during tlu-se 
vear.s to remove a rumored treas- 
ure from the ship, but if thev ever 
appe-ared the shore watchers did 
not observe them. 

In 1950, however, the inlormal 
intelligence svslem of the coastal 
community was fidl of sound and 
stories about a British salvage hrm 
that was re[)uledlv hard at work on 
the w reck, .setting oB' c harges placed 
bv a crane at the surface according to 
the directions of a div ersuspi-nded in 
a pressure-proof chamher. It was 
agreed that the salvors took no thing 


named Gustav Stahl, described in 
detail four hidden guns that he had 
.seen aboard while visiting a friend 
before the last sailing. Staid was he- 
lieved to have been produced bv 
Cierman agents and his testinuvnv 
was suspect. Me was indicted lor 
perjurv bv a fe<leral giand jurv in 
New York. On Sc-ptembe-r 8 he 
jilc-aded guiltv and w as sent to prison. 


MacLciih explores supcr%irucnirc of the Lusitania ; 
ments later, he suffered a ncarh fatal attack oj the bends. 


where he remained for 18 months. 

Fhe issue raised hv the lusitania's 
sinking was nc-ver resolved. 'I'o ac- 
cept .America’s demand that no un- 
resisting vessels he sunk except alter 
challenge- and search would have re- 
duced (jermanv’s undersea potential 
to nothing, since most British mer- 
chantmen were armed, and all (in- 
dulling the lusitania) had secret 
orders to ram anv sub that clial- 
lenged them, 't’et .America would 
not tolerate* torpedoing without 
warning. Not until two vears after 
the sinking of the Lusitania did the 
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Smoke all seven filter brands 
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the many ways that Pan .Am people 
make you a relaxed, carefree traveler. 
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oft' tin- wreck .^nd, in nnv case, the 
Hl'ni still refuses even to discuss it. 
Questions about their ninujred un- 
dersea activities l>r<)uj>ht this an- 
swer: “You just cannot get an\ 
further with it. ^ just wasting 

vour time.’’ 

When john 1. ighl came to them 
later to seek advice about the / uvi- 
be was tohl to ntimi his own 
business. I ight, a stubborn, freckle- 
faced Yankee from Boston, reacted 
to this British rebuft bx making the 
sltip \er\ much his business, In the 
course of his inqidr\ he fouiul a 
crewman who claims to ha'e been 
aboard one of the British compatn ’s 
ships when as he tells it shi- re- 
turned briefb to the wreck in ’54 
to put down a <liver, set off a charge 
an<l lea\e after a general admonition 
to the crew to lorget lhe\ ha«l e\er 
been theii-. 

Light, going down with wet suit, 
Ilippers and air tanks, was the first 
free-mo\ ing di\er to reach the con- 
tentious carcass of the murdered 
ship. He had come panic because 
the depth was challenging and the 
name evoked memories, an<i, ol 
course, to make his mo\ ies of the 
famous luMiiinio. But before he 
C(»idd Imd irionec and men to do 
the job he liad to prove that the job 
could be «lone, for there was reason 
to doul>l it. 

1 igln procided proof on |ul\ 20. 
I^6(L going alone to 245 feet, op- 
erating a camera, keeping track ol 
his time on the bottom, desj)iie 
heaw narcosis brought on b\ the 
pressure at that lU-pth of nine atmos- 
pheres and retuiniicg saleK alter 
prescribed decoiripression delavs 
on tile wav up. 

few weeks later 1 ight had two 
good men. a little monev and a bare 
minimum of eejuipment. He began 
w(»rk at once, and at oitce encoun- 
tered the fearlul frustration ol open- 
sea die ing on a deep target. Because 
ol the strong tide, dices could be 
made onic at slack high or low eva- 
ter cchen the evirrent ccas briellc 
still; bottom time ccas limited to 
10 minutes; high seas made dicing 


irnpossilde four dacs out of live. 

And there was the problem of 
huovs. To explore the eni)rmous 
expanses of the hull the divers nee<l- 
ed lines from surface Moats to know n 
points on the ccreck. Thee tried 
manila lines ccith heacc anchors; 
the tide carried them accac. Then 
ihev swam doven the lines and lied 
them in at the bottom ; the lines 
fraved an<l parted. Thee attached 
iron chain at the bottom to pre- 
cent chahng; lisliermen broke the 
littes loose an<) sl<jle them during 
the night. Steel cable ccas ibe «mlc 
solutiten, and cable had to l>i- shack- 
led to the ship. Shackling is a sim- 
ple proce<iure at one atmnspbefe's 
pressure; at 10 it rec|uires lormi- 
dable concentration. Ibe lirst dicer 
to swim docen a ccell-placed cable 
“just didn’t think to attach it.” 

With the season hall gone thee 
learned to do it. I hc'c also ac c|uired 
Irom Cunai'd a set ol deck plans 
(“Somehodc made a mistake gicing 
tiunc to us." S. 1 CS I ight), shoccing 
cchire guns ccere to be j>laced, il 
an<l cchen desired. I'hec also got a 
transcript ol the teslimonc of lice 
tierman Stahl. I ighl noted that tiu- 
positions desc ribed be the cone icled 
perjurer jibed ccith ci'rtain of those 
on the published plans, lie selected 
one lor special sc-arch. It ccas just 
outboard ol the children’s nurserc. 

Hie diceis placed a hiioc near 
the spi)i and ccent fora look. Thei'e 
ccas no gun in sight. But as I ight 
surceced tlie scene ccith a trained 
salcagi‘-di c ei ’s ec e he lound himsell 
acluallc shapinglhe vcords. "Some- 
one has been hi-ri- helore." In places 
the- metal had l>c-en cut and he saw 
ec idc •nee of recc-nt blasting. 

Bare luck cc ith tides and ccealber 
permitted a retunc to the same spot 
the following dac, this time ccith 
little narcosis. ("You get a sort ol 
tolerance," light sacs, "if cou hit 
depths like that in quick succes- 
sion.’’) The position cliecked out 
exacllc . And in the side of the super- 
structure, diiectlc helocc the hepo- 
ihetical gun emplacement on the 
ccrlicallc lilted deck, ccas a hole 
some eiglu feel across, Idack and 
bottomless. It seemed to light "as 


if some heaw object had dropped 
straight doevn after the ship had 
settled on herside. Mavbe Icng.rt er. 
The superstructure is made of light 
materials, and it looked as if some- 
thing bad just torn on through. And 
there ccere three steel cables leading 
into the hide that bad been draevn 
s.) tight that thev had sliced right 
into the surrounding metal. Mavbe 
thee ccere attached to cvhatecer bad 
fallen ibrough. Macbe somehodc 
was trving to hoist that thing acvav, 
anci it broke loose." 

’Hcf place to look ccas at the bot- 
t«)m of the hole, hut time ccas up. 
SureK the next dice ccoidd shoev 
cchal was there, lunmirocv or the 
next dac I ight cc ould knocc . 

But tlie sh.cdocc Ion es that seemetl 
hi-nt on draccing a shroud antund 
the I ii\iiuniii interc ened. More 
than a cear passed helore I ight saev 
the mcslerious hole again. Beteveen 
this dice and the next, secen davs 
later, a strange craft ccas seen to 
heace to over the ccreck. She ccas 
there onIc a short time. 

“When she lelt," sacs I iglet, 
"I didn’t Icace anc Iniocs." It was 
reported to him tlcal she Icelonged to 
till- same salvors cvhose past involve- 
ment cc ilh the cc reck was (and is) so 
liotlc allirmed an<l so coldlc tlenied. 

i ight ccas j)u//led and angre . 
"Whe ccoidd ancone care cvhat a 
huncli of In-e divers ccere lining? 
We couldn’t lake ancthing acvav. 
W’e could onic look, Mac he there 
cc as something cc e \c eren’t supposeil 
to see. I’d been studeing the record 
of the ohi couil proceedings, so 1 
knecc that some people at that lime 
had thought the / uvifu/iiu’s sinking 
ccas kind ol peculiar -particularic 
the sliip’s behavior, cvlcich made 
things so ease for Schevieger, and 
the speed ccith cchich she sank. I 
knecc the question of guns and mu- 
nitions on Icoard had come up. Cluns 
ccould hace made her fair game, and 
heacc munitions coid<l leave made 
her a floating Icomb. 

“ A lot ol prettc important peo- 
ple hail insisteii she carried no guns: 
the Presiilenl of the U.S., the Sec- 
|•etat•v of State, the Collector ol the 
I’ort of Neev York, the Cunard 

continued 
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bosses and ilio Admiralty brass. 
Gustav Stahl went to Atlanta peniten- 
tiary lor saving she did. E\en at this 
late date it miyht be embarrassing 
if evi<lencc* turned up to show 
that these important people were 
wrong — or were lying.” 

Somebotlv seemed to think so, 
anvwav. 

The divers put out new buoys 
and went on exploring. They found 
a huge split in the hull opposite the 
point where the torpedo struck 
whose e\erted etlges suggested an 
internal explosion greater than any 
torpedo could cause. Thev came 
across a cargo door lying on the side 
of the hull some tlistance from its 
doorway and obviousb’ iletached 
after the ship ha<l settletl into its re- 
clining position. Cables and chains 
were found that tlid not appear to 
be part of the wreck. 

Big lights were loweretl to make 
pictures possible, and surelv none 
have been made under more <liHi- 
cult conditions. The first light 
down was bitten oil bv a passing 
fish. The next hypnotized a ileplh- 
tlrunk diver, who had to be pulled 
bodily away from what would have 
been a fatal lixatif)n. Another man 
was so dazzled that he surfacctl with 
no memory of the dive he hatl matle 
— and never made another. Exhaus- 
tion and pressure changes took their 
toll, too: the strongest diver of the 
crew once had to be hauled forcibly 
to the surface, and Light injured 
his sinuses so severely that he had 
to leave off diving. Anti so the I960 
season ended. 

Back again in 1961 with more 
men anfl better gear, Light manageil 
to set three cables in the first three 
dives, aiul on the fourth to reset 
one near the suspected gun em- 
placentent. Gn the fifth he an<l a 
companion— an American Naval of- 
ficer on leave — dived tlovvn through 
the hole, emerging over the littered 
bottom untler the dark overhang of 
the superstructure. The other man 
MuUlenlv tugged at I ight’s fin and 
pointed. Below, perhaps 20 feet 
away, was a long, tapered object 


slanting downward out of a mass of 
ilebris. And the time was up. 

The two left promptly and dis- 
cussed their discovery on the sur- 
face. Light wasn’t sure; it could 
have been a gun, or a spar, ora pipe. 
The Naval officer, who had been 
closer, was quite certain of what he 
had seen. “1 saw what I felt was a 
gun barrel and questionably a gun 
emplacement or turret near bv: a 
semispherical piece of metal, rivet- 
ed. I saw the gun just as it was time 
to come up, but 1 did take a quick 
second look.” The oHicer then 
drew from memory a gun barrel 
and what could have been its shield- 
ing. But impressions were not 
proof. The next day they would 
bring a camera and lights. Then 
there would be no doubt. 

The buov over the spot sank that 
night. Other dives were made, but 
in the whole ’61 season no diver 
got back to the long slender object. 

So Light came back to Ireland a 
third time. In two months the wild 
sea allowed him only six <livcs. A 
ship struck and sank his best-place<l 
buov. A hurricane tore away the 
last of them. The boat contract 
ended and there was no more mon- 
ey to renew it. 

And on the last dive v)f the sea- 
son, the visiting diver, who had 
been peering curiously at the sub- 
merged stateroom window, got the 
bends, fhe dive itself bad gone 
well, but the visitor, misunder- 
standing a signal, waited two min- 
utes too long at the bottom of the 
ascending line for a man who had 
already gone up. The three divers 
followed the normal decompression 
routine, bouncing for many miser- 
able minutes on the line below the 
wave-tossed buoy. Then all three 
climbed unaided into the boat, 
w here the visitor began stripping 
oft his gear, cheerful and excited. 
Two minutes later he stretched out 
on the <lcck for a moment’s rest. 
Suddenly he clapped a hand over 
his left eye and peered at Light with 
the other. “You’re vanishing, from 
the bottom up. Now you’ve gone. 
So has my eve. . . .” 


He sat up quickly and promptly 
pitched over to the left. “.And so 
has my balance. God! Mv brain’s 
come loose.” 

“O.K.,” said Light grimly, 
“let’s get the chamber ready. Fast. 
Go ahead and get him in there and 
wrap him up in blankets. Palmer, 
you’re going to have to ride with 
him in the chamber.” 

Two men helped the collapsed 
iliver into the recompression cham- 
ber, a steel cylinder the size of a 
hogshead in which a man can be 
kept under pressure until the bub- 
bles formed in his body bv a too- 
sudden return from great depths 
can be retluced and disperse<L 

Light crouched at the chamber 
door, studying the Navv diving man- 
ual to determine which decompres- 
sion schedule his patient’s symp- 
toms seemed to suggest. “Visual 
disturbance ...” he mumbled, 
“vertigo, . . . shock sometimes 
followed bv convulsions and . . . 
veah. How’s his eye?” 

Williams shone a powerful light 
into it, covering the other with his 
hand. “Is it on?” the diver asked. 
Light slammed the door anti dogged 
it down. The strident rush of air 
began. Williams nudged his half- 
conscious chambermate. “Stay with 
us, boy, vou’ve got to clear your 
cars or they’ll pop.” 

“That’s all I neetl,” said the in- 
jured man tiimly. “Hey, my eye is 
back. Son of a gun! But I can’t sit 
up, anti if voumove me I’ll get sick.” 
The shrill How of air hatl ended. The 
tlepth gauge read 165 feet. In the 
dense atmosphere both men’s voices 
sounded ludicrously high anti girl- 
ish. The telephone rang; Light’s 
w'orried eves appeared at the cham- 
ber’s porthole. Williams took up 
the phone to answer him. 

“No, pretty weak. He can see, 
though. Looks like he’ll live. What? 


Two days! . . . Xow you tell 
me. . . . Oh, 20 hours if he 
tloesn’t go sour. . . . Even If he 


dies, huh? Or I get the bentls mv- 
self?” He poked his motionless 
companion. “Man, are you dead?” 

“Yes, 1 am. Mind what you say 
about me.” 
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Tlu- sick man slept litfiill\ an<l at 
one |)oint woke to announce in 
severe tones that some idiot hati 
lallen oft the goddam raft. During 
the night he managed t«) sit up an<l 
lest his reactions as pressure was re- 
<luced. The \ erligo grew less severe, 
hut it wt>idd have to vanish com- 
pleteU hv the 20ih hour or a new 
treatment, this one of 40 hours, 
w<»idd he begun. 

On the next t|uarter-hourl\ vi-nti- 
lation ofthe chamber a flood of’oifv 
air poured in and Williams grahheci 
for the phone. “If that air’s the best 
vou’ve got we’ll take it,” lie said 
reasonahiv, “hut we felt lou shouici 
know vou’re poisoning us.” 

“Damn it,” said Light, “I fixed 
that compressor just the other <la\ . 
Don't worrs . I’ll sw itch vou hack to 
the other one. Hope it holds out.” 

As earlv as the fifth hour the 
patient had been able to no<l his 
head without tipping o\ei\ Then 
as the night passed the other symp- 
toms subsided. 1-inallv, after 191.$ 
hours the two divers crawleil out 
into the earth's own atmosphere. 
Williams woidd not he allowed to 
dive for several davs, the visitor 
for several weeks. 


A fidl gale howled over the head- 
lands and the wet trees writhetl. 
In the Inlet below the windows 
of the Rathmore House, where 
the divers were resting the dav 
after the near-fatal descent, foam 
streakeil the dark sea. Scud hit the 
hilltops. 

Light watched the water and his 
fists bulged his pockets. 

“Season's Hnisheti. So are we, 
for now. Right where we w'ere last 
vear. The patoft mav be onlv two 
good dives awa\ . I tiiink the Navv 
officer will swear that he saw the 
gun. But we have to get a picture 
first. Then we can draw up the affi- 
ilavits. That means we’ll have to 
come back next vear. We’ re too 
close to the enti to (|uit. We're just 
too close.” HNI) 



Beneath the Kinsalc Liqhrhowic, John 
Light plans [mure dives on Lusitania 




Holori' the mi'jrl>Ie walls of a Pei'sian pal- 
ace, .soldiers stood slifl’-hacked and motion- 
less. Near hv, a ilozen grooms, resplen<l- 
enl in grav and eold, fusseii ner\*>uslv 
witli their mounts. 'I'he horses, eager 
to he »>H, pawed the eai'th ami snorted 
at each other. In the warnilli of the 
morning sun I \\aire<l outside tlie imperial 
stables at the end ol a mile-l«)ng dri\ e lined 
sNtth poplars. SuddenK in tlie distance 
there was the sound ol horns, ami the mas- 
si\e siher grille of a limousine loomed into 
sight, followed b\ a cara\an of tooting 
cars, Wearing riding clothes, flis Imperial 

A LADY HUNTS 
WITH THE SHAH 

The modern king o! ancient Persia recaptures for 
an American visitor the adventure and elegance 
of sport in one of the world*s oldest civilisations 

Majeslv Mohammed Re/a Shah l\ihla\i. 

Shall ol Iran, stepped niml)K li'om his 
peacot k-hkie Rol|s-Ro\ce an<l gieeted me 
w ilh a warm hello. 

l\\o da\s Indore, e\ciled and a little 
ner\ous, I liad \isiied the Shah’s summer 
residence at Shemiran outside I'eheran. 

Sealed on a sola of intricate petit point in 
a g\ mnasium-si/e room furnished in mar- 
hli', tnahogatn and crcstal, caipeted in a 
ransom <'l I’ersian rugs and huitg with a 
museum collection ol paintings, I c\on- 
dered wlial the ntan who liced here woidd 
l>e like. 

from pictures I kin-w that his hair liad 
become gra\er and his lace stern in the 
13 \ears since- I had glimpsed him liding. 


BY VIRGINIA KRAFT 
PAINTINGS BY BOB PEAK 
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.smiling and clic’orfiil, doun Park 
Avi'nuc on a state Ninil. 1 knew lie 
had been pla\ing a forieliil atnl eii- 
[igluene<l role in running hi^ go\- 
erninenl and tliat someho\% lie still 
loiind time to pia\ good tennis, ski, 
drive his ears last and his planes (to 
the chagrin of his adiisers) e\en 
lasier. I knew . too. that he is an ex- 
pert horseman and an equalN tom- 
peti-nt shot, Mis interest in hunting 
and tile outdoors, in fact, v\as tin 
reason for being in Iran. 

Alter a siinU iormal corresjioml- 



Ihe .miycruil >/.m MunJ ih< Mol- 

h..n^ ( li-l t > .M Ihc homer. soot, he^jw lo 

s,.lkoherJoJmoom..n J,eep u^bteJonoJar h,ll. 


cnee with the imperial court, I had 
h<-en granted permission to iniju 
w ilh Mis Majesty ati<I was miw alxiul 
to be presented oliiciallv to Jiim. 
I bis was an\ thing but a casual alVair. 

harried court secretarv (who was 
es ideiuK more nervous than I about 
tile amlieiice) left at least a dozen 
messages at mv hotel covering ev- 
en thing from duplicate reminders 
of the exact time I was t») be at the 
palace tti detaile<l instructions on 
tile length of the sleeve fmit shvirt). 
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color (not bKick) and tvoe (not de- 
collete) of dress I was to wear. 
Three times he reminded me to 
wear gloves and a hat. 

At the locked anfl Jicavilv guard- 
ed gates of the palace 1 had been 
stoppeil bv eight iierco-looking 
young men with shaved heads and 
high-collared militarv uniforms 
who, in one motion, raised their 
bayonets and steppetl menacingly 
toward me. 

1 he guards remained on alert un- 


til the secretarv rushed up some 10 
minutes later, apologized eHusivelv 
for being lateand ordered the guards 
to stand at ease. After making the 
necessary phone calls to unlock the 
gates, he escorted me to the palace 
up a drive lined with lanterns anti 
pa\ed with perfectly matched grav- 
green stones. All along the wav, 
guards clicked their heels and pre- 
sented arms as we passed. 

Inside the palace we were greet- 
ed bv more guartis anti more heel- 

continued 


Holding an elahoraulj' engrayed and inlaid njle, tht Shah oj Iran looks otit across 
ihe nigged and game-filled mountains the imperial bunting grounds near lehe- 
ran, while the author (right ) studies a herd oJ sheep through her telescopic sight. 
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clickingas wo were let! ((uv.irtl the 
great room where the Master of the 
Hunt was to give a pre-audience 
briefing. His hxcellencv, Atahai, 
w ho is also Master of the 1 lorse and 
Director of Palaces (there are four 
large anti more than a dozen small 
ones besides tlie one wo were in), 
explained through an interpreter 
that His Majestv would see me in 
an hour. 

I was then questioned again about 
mv background and gi\en further 
last-minute instructions on proto- 
col. The formaliiv and stiffness of 
the interview was heightened 1>\ the 
language barrier, and when tea was 
servcti I realizet! regretfullv that I 
didn’t dare drink it because 1 had no 
idea whether I was .supposed to take 
my gloves off. the time an al- 
tentlant announceil that His Impe- 


rial Majesty was reativ, mv knees 
were shaking. 

For the first time since I had 
stepped from the cab at the paiaie 
gates, the guards, soldiers and ser- 
vants mvsteriouslv vanished, and I 
(oLind mvsell entering the imperial 
reception room aloive. before I real- 
ized what had happene<l, a grav- 
haired man in a double-breasted suit 
was striding toward me with the 
long, smooth steps of an athlete, his 
hand outstretched and a broad smile 
on his surprisinglv 'oung face. I i\- 
ing his wai-in brovsn eyes <lirectl\ 
on mine, the .Shah of Iran said in a 
soft, low voice, “I have been wail- 
ing a long lime for vour visit.” 

I rom this hrst meeting with the 
Shah, the tension and stiffness of 
the palace and the imperial court 
were gone. I le was as I'elaxing as an 

continiicJ 


In remote and mojettic tplendor, the Imperial Hotel in Ram%ar ttanJi shimmer- 
ing in the morning mift, forming a dac/hng background Jot dog\ and hunter son a 
pheasant shoot in the net, green jungles that mark the edge oj the Caspian Sea. 
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ohi friend, chatting comforlaldv on 
a \ariotv of subjects from cigarette 
smoking to current economic prol)- 
lems. When lea was served I neser 
gave a thought to the gloses resting 
in mv lap. Throughout all our con- 
versations, whether sitting casuallv 
around a coHee table, riding side bv 
side on horseback or stalking up a 
hill after game, he was far more 
relaxed than his entourage. 

This entourage, incidentallv , 
might «dl have qualilietl as an armv 
on sheer number. Iixcepl lor driven 
shoots (like hunting, shoots involve 
guns anti game but entirelv dillerenl 
techniques), I had never before 
hunted en masse and I fount! it an 
unnerving e-\[>erience. In adtliiion 
to the actual hunters, consisting in 
our case principallv oi llis Majestv 
anti me, there were the Master of 
the Hunt; the Master’s son, I ieut. 
Kambi/ .Atabai, who interpreted for 
his father; the imperial gamekeep- 
er, who functionetl as live No. 1 
scout; an assistant gamekeeper; a 
phtJtographer ; an artist ; iwt) mem- 
bers of the imperial guard, wht> car- 
ried excess gear, easels, iripotU ami 
lenses; and, finallv, one imperial 
horseman for eacli person of the en- 
tire partv, making a grand total t)f 
20 people. The partv diti nt)t end 
with people, however, because each 
of us hatl a horse. 

norJ about the horses: thev 
were stallions! This significant fact 
explained the extra 10 men in the 
partv. Whenever one of us leaped 
(or, as in mv case, was thrown) 
from his stallion, the imperial 
horseman specilicallv assigned to 
that person galloped up to hoUl the 
horse bv its reins. This usually dis- 
couraged the ritlerle.ss stallion from 
(l(iing one of several things: bitinga 
hunter or biting another horse and 


theiehv creating another riderless 
stallion; kicking a hunter or kick- 
ing anotlier horse, again creating 
another riderless stallion; or, most 
cataclvsmic of all. galloping wildly 
back to the imperial slalde botlv 
pursued, as likelv as not, Iw tlie 
rest of the horses, nmst of which 
coidd count on being ri<lerless Ivv 
the time ibev readied the barns. 


X be flashier sides of their pi •rson- 
alities aside, the Shah’s horses were 
fumlamentallv the best schooled 
ami the most responsive I have ever 
ridden. The rough, mountainous 
terrain in which tliev are used for 
hunting demamfs unu.sual sure-foot- 
edness combined witli tremendous 
stamina to wiibsiand 12- and !4- 
hour davs of almost continuous rul- 
ing, some of it at sustained gallops, 
l ew liorsos coidd stand up to the 
test, but for two weeks I roile the 
same stallion, aptlv named Bom- 
bast, and be was as full of high spir- 
its on the last dav as on the first. 
.As good a.s tile horses were, how- 
ever, 20 jieople on 20 stallions are 
still a crowd and most of the game 
in the v iciiiitv agreed. 

The technique of Persian group 
hunling is to iollow a quarter ol 
a mile or so behind the imperial 
scouts, sometimes in a long single 
column, occasionallv . where the 
terrain permits, in small social 
buncbc-v. The imperial .vtvn/tv, uitb 
the sixth sense and 20X vision that 
local trackers the world over seem 
to have, scan the surrounding jieaks 
and riilges a.s thev move along. As 
soon as one of them decides that 
that tinv black speck on the horizon 
is not a sunspot but a nnyiijion (the 
mountain sheep that abound in the 
imperial hunting areas outside Te- 
heran at Farahabat, Jajerood, Sor- 
khelicsar ami Sanjariun), he holils 


• game 


up his hand lor the proce 
slop while an approach to ll 
is figured out. 

There are several wavs to make 
llio approach. The Shah’s favoiiic 
is to gallop straight to tlie ganii-, 
chasing after it at breakneck speud 
through the mountains unmindfid 




ol loiks, ravines, i fills ami gullew 
until he is within rifle range, and 
then either to leap ti’om his horse 
to lii’e or, it there isn’t lime, to 
lire from the saddle. The leaping is 
interesting hecause instead ol dis- 
niouniiiig ill the conventional fash- 
ion, he throws his loll leg forward 
and over the horse’s neck so tliat 
he slides to the ground ali'eadv in 
shooting position, file amazing fact 
is that he usuallv hits his target. 

The game can also he approached, 
if wind .mil o.-ugrapin ,iiv righi, 
hv plotting a stalk within shooting 
range, ’i'his, oi course, is a com- 
mon and ilependalile approach in 
the Ll.S. But lew .American hunt- 


ers lake along 19 other people 
and 20 stallions. Between the jangle 
of bridles, stirrups, lilies, lenses, 
tri|>ods, iheriiioses ami mvriad oth- 
er metal olijecls and the clop, clop, 
clop of the horses’ liooves picking 
their wav among the boulders, vve 
soumleil like a convention ol junk 
dealers on paiade. 

.And vet vve managed, on occa- 
sion, to get within shooting range 
of a herd of sheep using such a 
cacopiionic appivwcJ). TJiis can onJv 
be attributed to a combination of 


exceptional good lortune, uiisopliis- 
ticaled game (the area is liunled 
onlv bv the .Shah ami liis guests, 
and then infrequeiitlv ), and a verv 
n„i.y g.,k. to mask the sound ef- 
fects. hven so, the fact that we ever 
got shots bv this method continues 
to amaze me. 

Once we spotti'd a band of evve.s 
standing motionless on the top of 
continMj 


In a tent nude entirely of Persian carpets, the honten relax at the end if the 
day ivnb an elaborate meal f fresh roast ibeep and e\otie Uiddle F.astern dishes. 
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A rock promontory, and su.spccting 
that there were prohal)lv rams near 
hv, we stopped to scan the area 
with field glasses. So far ahead that 
they were merels tiny ilots moying 
across a narrow sad<lle, we sightetl 
a hertl that numbered at least 100 
sheep. They were running in wayes 
of 10 or a flozen at a time from the 
protection of an outcropping of 
rock, into the clearing and across 
to coyer on the other side. 

“They’re heading for a basin on 
the far siile of this mountain,” His 
Majesty whispered and handed me 
his glasses for a better look. “It's 
a long ride from here but the wind 
is yerv good. We would have to go 
a little fast to get there before they 
leaye, but you will have a fine 
.shot.” It seemed the sporting thing 
to go along with the plan. 

I I is Majesty took the lead and 
I was about a nose behind. The 
troops, clanking and jangling, 
brought up the rear, just as I was 
beginning to think it was not only 
colorful but rather good fun to be 
cantering across the Arizonalike 
countryside w ith the Shah of Iran, 
His Majesty’s horse shifted into 
high and the race was on. F.yery- 
where he w’cnt, I went — but not 
with the same riding form. 

The straightaway wasn’t too bad ; 
in fact, as long as f didn’t look each 
time the jagged boulders loomed 
into sight, it was rather thrilling 
in an Omar Khayyamish way. The 
w ind was whistling and roaring past 
my ears and stinging tears into my 
eves. I didn’t mind the uphill too 
much, but the downhill startetl to 
get tricky. The real moment of 
alarm came when 1 spotted a drietl- 
up riverbed straight aheatl and esti- 
mated in a horrified glance that it 
must once have held at least four 
feet of water. 

In one mighty leap, the Shah’s 
horse saile<l gracefully across the 
chasm. Still gaining on hijit, Bom- 
bast and 1 were suddenly airborne. 


[i^ retrospect, the part about this 
ride I find hardest to belie\e is 
that, although the horse and i def- 
initely parted company crossing 
the river, we somehow managetl 
to land as one on the other side. 
LInfortunateb I lost mv stirrups in 
flight an<l nearly slid off the horse 
as he plunged straight up a virtualK 
\ertical mountain but, with a firm 
grip on his mane, I decided this 
had finally become a question of 
honor. We evidently crossed the 
finish line at just this point because 
the Shah came to a halt, w inner by 
a length. He tinned to me with 
that com|5letel\ disarming smile 
and said, “hierywhere my horse 
goes, your horse follows.” 

We finishetl going up the moun- 
tain on foot, and fortunately the 
arm\ had enough sense to stay at 
the bottom. His Majesty went 
straight to the top without stopping 
to rest. He ducked down as we 
reached the crest and motioned me 
to come along. When I was at his 
side he continued to wave me for- 
ward. This put me momentarily 
in a quandary. I had been warned 
not to walk ahead of the Shah un- 
der any circumstances since this 
would violate protocol, but here 
was a case of imperial command. 

The Shah solved the dilemma 
himself, and I should have realized 
that he would be as charming un- 
der these circumstances as he had 
been under all others. “You go on 
ahead,” he whispered in a verv low 
voice as we crouched just behind 
the crest. “1 have a telescopic sight 
and I can shoot from here. The 
game will surely see us if we both 
try to cross the top and it is good 
for you to be closer with open 
sights.” 

just as 1 crawled over the top all 
the sheep looked up, shuffled their 
feet uncertainly and stampeded off 
in the other direction. My one shot 
at a departing speck in the V of my 
sight missed by a mile, and I ducked 
down to give the Shah shooting 
room as he sent three Weatherbv 


300 bullets into as many sheep. I 
balanced the score somewhat later 
in the tlay by taking two rams from 
two tlifferent herds, but I suspect 
it will lie a long time before any- 
one matches that Imperial Trijde. 

Mv best shot came while hunting 
boar near the Caspian Sea a few days 
later. His Majesty, whose religion 
forbids him to shoot boar, had ar- 
ranged for me to hunt both boar 
and pheasants on his property over- 
looking the water at Ramsar. “It 
is as green as anv place you will 
e>er see,” he said when he ile- 
scribed the area. After the arid, 
rock\ mountains that stretch from 
Teheran for miles in all directions, 
I was unprepared for the lush, tan- 
gled mass of tropical vegetation 
that forms a dense, mist-shrouded 
jungle from the base of the moun- 
tains to the sea. In the eerie half 
light of evening, the Imperial Hotel 
rises spectacularly above the steam- 
inggardens, looking like a fairv-tale 
palace. There w'ere pheasants ev- 
erywhere. Walking through the 
wet sea of green ilirectlv below the 
hotel, I had no problem flushing 
birds every 10 feet in spite of the 
rain that fell unceasingly. But even 
with dogs the birds were virtually 
impossible to recover in the brush, 
and, after losing three, the lure of 
a hot shower and fresh caviar at the 
hotel became overpowering. 

^^^esides, my guide had more ex- 
citing game in minil. After 
liark, we were to go out to the rice 
farms where great, tusked boars 
often root up entire Helds in an 
evening, doing damage that takes 
weeks to repair. The farmers are 
grateful to antone who will shoot 
them. 

Sarkis Geworkian is their hero. 
He is always ready to take on one 
more boar. He considers himself, in 
fact, the Master of the Persian 
Boar, and he is not being immod- 
est. In a lifetime of hunting, kings, 
princes and heads of state have 
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.1 \\i!<l boai- 
guido, as well as hunts lor oilier 
game, and none went home dissat- 
isfied. .Sarkis is not, however, a 
professional guide in the ordinarv 
sense. When he is not off stalking 
game he is something ol an entre- 
preneur in a varielv of businesses 
from service stations to fruit farms. 


Indeed, the giant gra|iefruits and 
oranges he grows on his ranches 
•ilong the Caspian Sea are a .source 
of almost as much prifle as the rep- 
utation he lias gained throughout 
his country as a master hunter. 


I have the luck of liunling," he 
explainetl, using the few Fnglish 
words he knew. “If I, Sarkis, am 
there, tliere the games are coming. 
I am walking through the forest 
where no leopards are coming. Hv- 
eri'one tells me no leopanis are 
there. But I, Sarkis, look into the 
forest anvwav, and I see not one 
leopard is coming but (i\e leopards 
are com ing. 

“ There is Madam coming, tiiin 
HUH HUH. Tliere is three bebe Cfim- 
ing. hub huh hub. Anti there is 
M o n s i e u r coming. If LI H H LI 1 1 
HLIII. I have live shots. Bun^. Banij. 
Ban^. Bun^. Ban^. Now no more 
leopards are com ing." 

Sarkis punctuates his coniersa- 
tions generously with sound eftects 
and haiul gestures. Like all the pro- 
fessional hunters I ha\e known, he 
has one special animal lliat excites 
him more than anv other. For Sar- 
ki.,, it is till- wild b().ir. When he is 
hunting them, cver\ thing about him 
changes. Fiis senses become so 
acute that they hiter out eyervthing 
but his (|uarr\ ; perspiration lorms 
on his hrtnv and his hands become 
clammi . 

Driiing slowK along a ruttetl 
track in th e dark of night, I ctiuld 
hear .Sarkis’ loud breathing and feel 
his tenseness, like an electric cur- 
rent, in the jeep. A hea\ y rain 
pounded on the caneas rool and al- 
most blacketl out the beam tif his 


light as he |, laved it across the rice 
paddies. 'The idea was to stop the 
jeep as soon as the light picked up 
a hoar in the fiehl, jump out and 
hre before the animal ran oft’. It all 
sountied ver\ impractical, but I saw- 
no reason to sav so. 

•All ol a sudden Sarkis braked the 
jeep, and I bit the wiiulshieKI with 
a crash. He was jabbering incoher- 
ently, but irom bis excitement I 
knew he coid<l onli mean lioar. I 
lost yaluable sectintls forcing open 
the door that chose that moment to 
jam, then fell flat in the mud as I 
slipped jumping out. When I linally 
shoyed a cartridge in the chamber 
and located Sarkis’ liglit beamed 
from the other side of the jeep ini<j 
the held, there wasn’t time for 
anything m«)re than a hastv snap 
shot at a dark shadow disappearing 
out of the hazy circle of light. 

Sarkis was out ol the jeep almost 
helore the shot went oft. He had a 
big red setter named joker with 
him, and they both acted as if they 
expected me to come along too. 
.About the most ri<liculous thing I 
could think of at that point was to 
stumble through an oyergrown (iid<l 
in the pitch blackness after what 
might turn out to be a wounded 
wild boar. I tried to explain this in 
Fnglish. but Sarkis didn't under- 
stand an\ better than the dog. Re- 
luctantly I started into the lielil. 

I hadji’t taken a dozen steps when 
the dog began to hark anti I hearti 
Sarkis cheer. He came toward me in 
the darkness diagging a great hoar 
hy the tail and gi inning from ear to 
car. I was delmitcly in with Sarkis. 

The best wild boar liunling was 
ill the FIburz iMountains, where we 
niatle camp 12,000 feel i,igi. in 
a \ogliurt maker’s abantloned log 
cabin. His rea.sons for abandoning 
it were clear. Most of the shingles 
had been blovvn oft its roof and gap- 
ping holes ventilated every wall. 

Camp lacked such reftncmenls as 
sleeping bags and air mattresses, 
but I was given live blankets. They 
looked .suspiciously thin as I spread 


three on the bare, wet ground anti, 
tlressed in every item of heavy cloth- 
ing I had with me, jiulietl the other 
two around me. B\ 4o'clt)ck in the 
morning, in an agony of aches, I 
decitled if I diti e\entuail\ fall asleep 
it would onl\ be the first .sinipltim 
t)f freezing to tleath. I trieti to gath- 
er sfJine wotitl to liuild a fire. 

In the night the stream outsitle 
niv “cabin” hatl frozen solid ami 
ei ert thing was frostetl with a fili- 
gree of ice. Standing on the top of 
the mountain in the predawn half 
light I forgot mv misery in the en- 
chanlmeiil «)f the cold beauty 
around me. Clouds were piled like 
cotton candy in the valie\s far be- 
low, and the lights of a i illage many 
miles awav flickered like tiny birth- 
tlav candles ag.iinst the ilarkness. In 
the distance were scattered stands 
of oak and pine trees aiul deep ba- 
sins choked with shinv green liollv. 
.At least a liimdretl waterfalls tiini- 
hled swiftly into thin, tiark chasms 
la\ishl\- hung with chandeliers ol 
dripping moss. 

In one such chasm, later In the 

day, we happened upon what at first 
glance seemed to be a family of five 
wild boars, all snuffling ami snort- 
ing as ibev rooted with their tusks 
henealh a carpet of fallen leaves. I 
picked a go<>d-size<l one for cam|i 
(the meat is excellent), and when 
mv rifle went oft', to our surprise 
at least a dozen other pigs explotletl 
up the cliffsides and out from un<ler 
the brush in all directions. We actu- 
ally had steppetl right bv the big- 
gest ones. 

Boars weren’t the only game that 
outsmarted us. On our last hunt I 
had a disappointing experience with 
an ibex. The Shah was very enthu- 
siastic about the big ibex in the Fa- 
rahabal region and he wanted me 
to take home a good trophv. As 
we rode along, the Shah told me 
of se\eral that were so old they 
were white in color and had horns 
four feet long. 

cimtintied 
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“Bui one thins' '' ih 'li^foNcr 
about our Persian il)ex,’’ he lau- 
tioned. “is that rhe\ are not so i‘as\ 
t(* reach, especialK tiu- ohl ones. I 
have watcheil them «»o slra ighi up 
a mountain, and then I haM- tried 
to see what rocks or paths uere 
there for their I'eet. I cotdd iind 
nothing to support them. N<» other 
animals can climl) such steej) and 
smooth nunintains as our I’etsian 


We were Idrtunate to spot one 
of the white ibex almost where the 
Shah expecte<l, but as he had also 
expected, it was in a ]>racticall\ in- 
accessible place, f ile onl\ approach 
invobed a len«th\ stalk to the othi-r 
si<le of the mountain an<l then up 
and over. ’I’lu- horses and troops 
came part of the \\av, and lor otue 
I I'elt aftection for Bombast. Ihi' 
climb was almost slra ight U|>. On 
horseback it was dilfuult ; on loot 
it would base been slieer misei\. 

Near the top we dismounted. I 
began to understand what tin- Shah 
meant about ibex walking on noth- 
ing. We slippeil ami slid o\ er roc k 
faces that were nearU ‘)0° in pilch 
and Hnallv gave up lr\ ing to pixw ent 
loose pieces ol'shale from chattering 
noisilv to the valles below. 


l—i.uli time we crept up to . 
ridge expecting to surprise tin 
white ibex (tn the other side. \\c 
found in.stead onl\ an em|it\ ex 
pansc of rock, hventualb we cann 
to a blind dill and coidd go no lai* 
tht*r. We sat Ibr al>oul 10 minute' 


on its edge, glassing what we were 
able to see of the mountain around 
u.s, but it was apparent that our 
white ibex had long since departed. 

C)n the wa\ down to meet the 
horses, we did spot two a\erage 
heads and I took the larger at about 
400 yards. But wc didn't learn until 
we rejoined the Master of the I lunt 
how close we had actualK been l(» 
the big fellow . Atabai haci watched 
our progress through fiehl glasses 
from the valley. What he hacFseen, 


and we ha«l not, was the great white 
ibex carefullv hidden Irom our \ iew 
in a niche of rock not 60 \ards from 
where wesat on the dill ’s edge. 

The unsuccessful stalk had taken 
us u lung distance from where we 
were schedided to base lunch and, 
because ol the latj- hour, m\ horse- 
man went on ahead to help with the 
prepaiatit)ns. I would like t<i think 
that his absence was partlv the ex- 
cuse for mv committing the im[)e- 
rial faux pas ol the trip. 

Aside Irom the lad that niv 
horse insiste<l on tr\ ing to overtake 
ilis .Majeslv’s whenever thev were 
near. Bombast also looked surpids- 
inglv like the Shah’s stallion. Both 
were purehi-ed .-Krahians, both were 
v\ bite and hotli had sev era I brown- 
ish spots on iheii' necks. \N’hen an 
iinlamiliar-looking horseman led a 
verv lamiliar-looking horse l ight up 
to where wc were slanvling an<l Ilis 
Majestv stepped l)ack at the same 
lime, I assumed the hoise was Bom- 
bast. I had one lcK»t in the stirrujv 
ami the other just over the sadille 
when a small and compleielv aghast 
voice said; “But that’s ;iii horse!” 
.•\nd so it was. 

1 vervone else was speechles.s. 
Alahai looked stunned. I'he horse- 
man didn't look at all. I ieut. Kam- 
hiz later remarked: “That's the 
lust time iliui has ever happened,” 
and, Irom the general reaction, he 
doubtless spoke the truth. 

Tortimatelv, the Shall recoverecl 
his composure quicklv and. with 
hiscustomarv charm, was most gra- 
cious about the error. As he took 
mv hastilv vacated place in the sad- 
dle. he smiled hroadiv and said, “I 
think vou won Id find mv horse is 
not as sweet as vours to ride." 

Bombast seemed like an old Inid- 
dv when 1 climbed back on, and be- 
cause it was our last dav together I 
let him have his head — whicli made 
for a vvilcl ride. 1 was concentrating 
-SO hard on siav ing in the saddle that 
! didn’t notice our final lunching 
place until the horse came to an ab- 
rupt stop, hven if I had seen it from 


a distance, I wouldn’t have believed 
it was real. On other dav.s lunch 
had been a substantial hut simple 
aflair. Txcept for the imperial at- 
mosphere thev weren’t much dif- 
ferent lr«*m hundreds of lunches I 
have had on (tther hunts. But today 
evervthing was changed. 


T, 


here, sitting in the niiddle of 
the oj)en desert was a tent made 
entirelv ol Persian carpets. The 
ground sheet was another enormous 
Persian rug of exquisite workman- 
ship. Next to it were several smaller 
ones, each a nvasterpiece, evidently 
placed there for wiping hoots. Ofi at 
a discreet distance was a priw ma<le 
of Persian carpets. 

hall doyen while-coated cooks 
wearing elahtvrate ched’s hats were 


grilling kahohs oi mouffon and ibex 
over an open tire, stirring great cal- 
drons of steaming sauces with huge 
spoons, and sprinkling a little tur- 
meric hei'e ora dash o t currv there. 
In the clear, cold waters of a spring 
that biihhleil mv stei iouslv Irom the 


base of a single, umbrella-brancbed 
tree, a siewarcl carefullv tin ned bot- 
tles ol beer and hne wine. 

Inside the dining lent the table 
was set with tissue-thin bone china, 
hand-cut crystal and heavilv mono- 
grammed silver. \'ast platters were 
Ih..,|k.,I „ ilh salads, cheeses, fruits 
and golden Persian melons. There 
were tall stacks ol two kinds ol 


hreavl and round bowls of strangelv 
nut-flavored l ice. 

li was alreadv ilusk on the desert 
w hen the last course was served and 


the last wine poured. The hunt was 
ended. Outside the horses waited 
in artistic silhouette against the 
darkening skv , and a new moon, ris- 
ing regalK above our tent, touched 
long silver fingers to their mane.s. 
The sohliers stood in small groups 
talking among themselves and the 
musical flow ol their language drilt- 
ed acros.s the evening. 1 .said noth- 
ing. I wanted to hold every impres- 
sion tightlv in my hands. TND 
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Insulated and rigidized for CMra com- 
fort. Up to 39rc more imiilalion 
ptx’s into rigidi7cd Ford-huilt bodies. 
There is a triple layer of floor insu- 
lation — thick insulation overhead 
lev keep sMit coUl, heal and noise. 


Extra guards against rust— ?’.mc-rich 
primer is sprayed on critical under- 
tvidy areas, lialvani/cil steel that 
resists rust 2 to .1 times longer than 
ordinary steel is used in other vital 
iindcibody parts. 


A finish that shines through Ihc 
seasons, F-'ord-huilt cars slay hcaii- 
tiful nilh minimum cure. I wo coals 
of primer arc baked to the Knly 
steel. I hen. two outer coals of 
sniiKilh. tougher enamel. 


linilt to re.sist time and weather better... 
fiirtlier ])roor eC I'ord-biiilt quality 

Every car built by Ford Motor Contpany i.s weaihcrproofvd to .stay newer longer and protect 
your investment. For instance, galvanized stcci is used for underbody parts most subject to rust. 
Then, tlicrc's a more durable, four-coat finish witli two outer coals of baked enamel — not 
lacquer. And all body openings of Ford-built ears arc tightly .sealed to block out wind and 
moisture. Great care is given even tlio smallest items . . . stainless steel screws, for example, 
at all exposed points. Even the factory-installed coolant which provides anti-rust and anti-free/e 
protection is goixl for ."^6.000 miles or two years. Wherever you look, you'll find the marks of 
quality that make Ford-built ears last longer, need less care and keep llteir value better. 


FORDTalcon. Fairlane. 
Galaxie.THUNDERBiRD 
MERCURY: Comet. 
Meteor. Monterey 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

FOR BO YEARS THE SYMBOL 
OF DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 



MOTOR COMPANY 






Pretty enough to hang on the tree, these 
Hiram \\ alker's Cordials add dash and color 
to your holiday entertaining. (But why stoj) 
there? They end a meal elegantly any night 
of the year.) There’s a rainbow of flavors 
to choose from. In their holiday wrappings, 
they make wonderful presents, loo. 


HIRAM WALKER'S 

cor DIALS 



ds Menthe. Cram* do Cacto, Anitatte, 60 proof; Biackbarry Flevorad Brandy, ?0 proof, Hiram Walker & Sons. Inc . Peona, llltnois 



THE NON-ORGANIZATION BOY 

There are a few grown-ups around who remember living a not- 
so-organfaed childhood — one in which they were in charge of a 
good deal of their timem There is little evidence that the boys (or 
girls) suffered thereby. On the contrary, vrhat they did with their 
time and a few old boards and wheels mas, as the concoctions 
here show, often pure genius and always fun. It still can be 
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NON-ORGANIZATION 


Dcjrf) <in» one? )ou con m.jfco i our oun ii'u/? kinh- 
cn muri'/it‘s, popci. tope onJ o ttroiifht pin or nee- 
dle. ( iilojf motel’ head ond tope pin to \ink. If yon 
me 0 needle, lou conjoice e\ e end up throutfli cen- 
ter of wood.sothot tope I’ not neictwri . Split other 
end t’j >tuk til Wioii n ond imeri poper f}n<. lorjei\ 
con eooh he cut from odd pieco oj cordhaord. 




IJ there oie not enough plot er\ o\ oilohle for o pick- 
up l'o\eholl ^omeorthe fidi oien'i hitinif.ond u’ii 
jeci the need jot >onii' .iinon, ry up i/i/» Slide 
for I ife. Il\e the kind <>/ pullet thoi open'' on o 
hin^ife ioiloi^ioll It 0 ^noteb hloik -'oioiitiin 
fiiic It off the f'lpe ot the bottom ond corn it 
hoik up the tiee joi the ne\l dide. I or vu/m’v 
soke It IS better to int' o double rope-— ond remem- 
ber to boil out before toil orrne oi the tforo^e. 
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7 hi< tcooltr, iiilleJ o Pmb-O, h moJf •' 'lb ^ piece 
ofino'hj'-fotir.ii roller ikoieonihjcriite.all noilej 
toijcilier. I roni end n»cii decorated h itb l>oiile 
capi. Ride H nh handi. on top ff jfc ond one foot 
on base and pud) Kith oilier foot. Steer hv leaning. 


. f So raini doi need !•< dull if ioti knoa hoK to make 

a hamhiHi cannon. Cut a tection from a piece o_f 
r ' -mI hanihoo. \othai_\ouhaieaioiniateach end. Ream 
<ii/f i>ni' of the liher~\ealed yoinn, lca> ing ihe other 
intact. I he open end h ill he the mouth. Wrap wire 
around middle of cannon and run to holcf in ude 
hratei. hlue niH<d dio' ingx or paper Jini to a cork, 
I lit cannon up and half fill uith baking ioda. idd 
lour dropt of i inegar, inrcrt cork, atm and RA SG. 
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NON--ORGAMIZA T/ON ii'ntlmieJ 



Ibe boomerang is a mvxienous weapon nhich, 
when thrown properly, comes hack to the point 
where it storied. Place a plank of ash, hickory 
or elm in Iniiling water until the wood i\ pliable 
enough to bend. iVben lou base proper cunx, 
nail on side pieces to bold tbe bent s\ood in shape, 
i^ter wood dries, ihc nine will be permanent. 
Remose side pieces and saw swrion into strips. 
Shape booms w ith knife and rasp, making the bot- 
tom Jiat and the tap bei elcd. Throw with oiiisisle 
Cline facing you. Bc^innert tr\ to hit tbe target 
on esperts clobber it on the return. 


.•I miniature Sherman tank requires some two- 
by-fours, plywood siding, plastic for ssindsbield 
and two poirs of roller skates. Drill a bole in the 
center of tbe iwo-hy-four used for front axle and 
Insert a bolt for a kingpin, allowing the tank to 
be steered. Sail a small box (not shown ) to center 
piece so the dnser can sit with feet on Jront axle. 
This tank carries a tsso-man crew-: driver and an 
engineer, iv/io stands in back and pushes when 
necessary. .4 wcll-buih machine manned by a de- 
termined crew can withstand a sustained attack 
from an appIc-sTmger (top right, opposite page). 
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lor an apple Jingct, nhutka »b‘ppy 'tick from a hedge Ipreferohlj 
from the hedge oJa crankx neighbor). Sharpen one enJ^hghth . SfccM - 
er the apple— a h.irJ, jjrccti one- s, not Ungthniie, hi the 

point of the r/inger got'i put through the core. Il'hip the (tick hack 
and let the apple /(r. Ihni: gorbagC'Can eoien moke good (bield(. 




lo make a igaarc-ngged land ciinscr, pcninide 
\our hahy brother he iv fiw old for hi( iricycle. 
Ihen foke it apart anJ UJUth the /ronf-nficc/ <nil 
«J5 (lumn, (o that it heconiei the stern of the sail 
(dr. < mop or rake handle mil make a good mast, 
he sail made of an old awning or bed sheet to rno 
wooden poles and lash to nuist w ith clothesline. 

fle’v rear nfieols ot how , wheie isfalla\le 
pros \deii\cce<.(ar\ fu/jnee (putting angle w heel in 
front i\ sheer suicide). Secure a\le tighth to the 
supporting two-f\ -jour » ilh hcai i staples or hem 
spikes, ilake tare hacksiai is light, then bead off . 
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WAY OUT OUT WEST: 
NEW DES/GMS FOR THE 


Rudi Gernreich, a California sun~wear 
spBoiaiisi who sees flesh as a basio 
ingredient in swimsuit design, has 
vastly inoreased the amount of them~ 
selves that Amerioan women oare to 
bare at the beaoh. He has turned the 
danoer's leotard into a swimsuit that 
frees the bodym in the prooess, he has 
ripped out the boning and wiring that 
made Amerioan swimsuits seagoing 
oorsets. For the work of a daring */e- 
signer of another kind, see page 73 


Tiny splashes ot knit 
vfooi — and largo aroas 
ot bare skin — make up 
this Gernreioh bikini* On 
the following pages are 
some more ot his fresh 
concepts in swimsuits 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY CORDON PARRS 
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barest bikini. Rudi believes that American women will soon wear suits without tops 





DESIGN ii>niini/i-t/ 


. . . AND FOR THE MOUNTAINS 

**! felt a positive statement was necessary in this landscapOf** says Archie 
tect Victor Lundy of his ski center, opening in the Lincoln National Forest 
at Sierra Blanca, Now Mexico, The statement turned out to be so positive 
he had to go all the way to Washington for approval. The shingled roof 
cones (below), reflected on adjoining terrace, are of native materials, but 
Lundy^s use of them is far removed from the usual F orest Service ski shack 



Upward~8weeping timbers give the 
contorts restaurant a spacious but 
warm interior. Design is not only 


dramatic but practical: curved beams 
and roof are shaped to withstand the 
snow loads and winter winds END 
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BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


A fine test 
for those who dare 
face the facts 


Unlike most year-end examinations, my bridge quiz is all 
in fun, and you can even take violent exception to the an- 
swers if you choose. But being a stern teacher, I must 
warn you that if you don’t score 45 your game requires 
first aid. A total between 45 and 55 suggests you merely 
need a few reminders; with a 55 to 70 you will win in al- 
most any company; a 70 entitles you to boast; and 80 or 
more means you took the test only to see how good I am 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL/lV////am Leggett 


Plays are the thing 
in the major bowls 

With nine of the 10 top>ranked teams in the U.S. 
pitted against one another, only the schools with 
truly brilliant offenses can expect to win this year 


T he five major bowl games, which will feature all but one 
of the nation’s leading college teams, will be watched 
by 1 30 million TV viewers and over 300,000 paid spectators 
in the four days from December 29 to January 1. Because 
all of the teams have tight defensive systems, the dazzling 
play will be at a premium. The University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia has one of the best — an intriguing pass option ma- 
neuver (.vee lop rig/ll) that will bear watching in its Rose 
Bowl game against Wisconsin. And Penn State, which 
meets Florida in the Gator Bowl on December 29, is certain 
to spring its nifty "bread and butter reverse,” which has 
helped the favored Lions unroll a mighty offense late in the 
season. For scouting reports of major bowls, turn the page. 

CONTINUEO 
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PENN STATE SCISSORS, play 42. is One 
of prediesi, most efTeciive running plays 
in rooiball. Coach Rip F.nglc got it from 
Harvard's Dick Harlow in 1947, says it 
has averaged 6.8 yards a try in last 13 years. 
Quurlerbuck reverse pivots, rides with full- 
back into line as left half flies to right, 
faking for outside pitch. Right half slays 
low. then lakes ball and looks for running 
room through guard or tackle, where de- 
fenders arc either trapped or pass-blocked. 
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SOUTHERN CAL'S OPTION PASS, considered by rival scouts the tough- 
est Trojan play to defend against, was consistent gainer during season, prin- 
cipally because of the superb pass-catching abilities of Left End Hal Bcdsole. 
Called CS.E-179-X-OUT and up (these arc the words Quarterback Pete 
Bcathard speaks in huddle), the play begins with Halfback Willie Brown 
split wide to right, Ken Del Conte at left half. Bcathard pivots, fakes to 
Fullback Ben Wilson going up the middle. Bcathard can continue running 
or. more likely, pass to Bcdsole. who goes directly at the defensive halfback. 
If the defender drops off, Bcdsole will stop and take short pass: if he plays 
tight, Bcdsole will cut up field for long pass that may go for touchdown. 
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ROSE BOWL 

use OVER WISCONSIN 


This is the lirst bowl game in which ihc na- 
tion's No, l-raiiked team has c\cr met the 
nation's No. 2-rankcd team, it is also the 
lirst time that teams from Wisconsin and 
California haxe faced one another for the 
championship of anything. No fans arc 
louder than those from Wisconsin save those 
from California; onK one state is better at 
rooting home a front-runner than California 
— VMsconsin. Although Wisconsin is con- 
sidered a slight favorite. USC probablv will 
win. Big Ten teams have won 13 of 1 6 games 
in the current Rose Bowl series and Wiscon- 
sin has accounted for two of those three de- 
feats. This Wisconsin team, however, is good 
—a true Big Ten champion with heft and 
depth, and USC will have to tight hard to 
heat it. Qiuirterbaek Ron V anderKelcn (24) 
is both an excellent passer and an excellent 
runner and only 2.7' ; of his passes were in- 
tercepted all season. His main target is 
All- America Hnd Pat Richter (88). 6fecc 5 Vi 
inches, 220 pounds. Coach John McKay has 
built an imaginative olTensc and a strong 
deknse at USC. Mis current USC team is 


(he tirst uitdefeatcd one since 1932. and in 
its three big games— against Iowa. Washing- 
ton and Notre Dame— it held the opposition 
to lui points. Quarterbacks Pete Beathard 
(12) and Bill Nelsen (16) call a good run- 
ning game, and Pass Catcher Hal Betlsole 
(19) is almost as good as Richter. USC's 
wide running threat is Willie (The Wisp) 
Brown (26). 

Other players to watch and what to 
watch for: Wisconsin uses a basic pro-type 
otfense with Bankers, fashioned along the 
lines of the Green Hay Packers. Halfback 
Gary Krtmer (16) plays on both olTcnse and 
defense and hit with 27 of 27 conversion 
attempts. Bruhn often plays a predominant- 
ly sophomore backficid led by Quarterback 
Harold Brandt (18), Halfbacks Carl SiUcs- 
iri (45) and Frederic Rcichardi (48). and 
sophomores will, of course, be sophomores. 
Dcfensivelv. Ends Ron Carlson (28) and 
Larry Howard (81 ) are better than adcc|ua(e 
but. overall, Wisconsin is not strong against 
flat passes. USC's Ken Del Conte (20). 
a journeyman ballcarrier, is an excellent 


SUGAR BOWL 


Both .Arkansas and Mississippi are in full 
agreement that they met in football in 1914 
and at Lillie Rock. Mississippi maintains 
that it won 13 7. Arkanstis says it won I 0 
by forfeit- Small matter, for such things can 
be expected from these old and hating ri- 
vals. In their 25 meetings Arkansas has won 
13. Mississippi 12; nine of those games were 
decided by .six points or less; Ole Miss has 
scored 3 10 points, Arkansas .303. Mississippi 
has won the last four games the schools have 
played, but in this meeting, their first bowl 
game. Arkansas has a good chance to upset 
Mississippi, This Arkansas team (Wl) is 
probably the best in the school's history, 
and Coach Frank Broyles was recently re- 
warded with a S3.000 pay raise (to $23,000 
per year). "By using the three-platoon sy.s- 
tem this year for the first time," he says. "I 
had more boys ready to play than ever be- 
fore— boys who do their talking with their 
helmets on," I he Ra/orbaeks use a tight 
slot T and the olTcnsc is basically a quarter- 
back-fullback operation. Quarterback Billy 
Moorc (10) and Fullback Danny Brabham 


ARKANSAS OVER MISSISSIPPI 


(31 ) arc the leaders of this olTcnse and. ac- 
cording to Broy les. "We like to lake the ball 
and run right dow n the other team's throat." 
Arkansas also has good field-goal potential 
in sophomore Tommy McKnelly (52). who 
has hi( from as far out as 41 yards and who 
won the SMU game with a kick of 24 yards. 
Mississippi Coach Johnny Vaught relies 
heavily on defense, hut in the last three sea- 
sons he has moved from ball possession to a 
wide-open offense. This year he has intro- 
duced some elements of the single wing into 
his slotback and wingback system but, as 
.dway.s. he will rely heavily on the man m 
motion and Ihc option pass. Vaught has a 
line quarterback in Glynn Gritting (15). who 
completed 59', of his passes, but still docs 
not h.ivc an adequate fullback. 

Other players to watch and what to 
natch for: Arkansas' young defensive sec- 
ondary has ditficully defending against the 
short, dviwn-and-out pass. The Ra7orbacks 
have superb downticld blocking, and Tail- 
back Jesse Branch (21 ) will be used mostly 
as an inside runner hut also has enough 



uses McKAY RETURNS GLORY TO WEST 


blwkcr. and Ben Wilson (49) is strong at 
fullb;ick. USC had only three passes inter- 
cepted all year. The team seems to direct its 
opening sequence at the bulwark of an op- 
ponent's line and once that sector is intimi- 
dated. branches out, testing one side and 
then Ihc other, then usually throws ilecp to 
Bedsole. The strategy should win for USC. 



ARKANSAS' BROYLES: REVENGE 


.speed lo swing outside. Moore cuts so 
sharply that on a wet field he loses his ef- 
fectiveness. Mississippi is strongest against 
running, y ielding only 67.8 yards per game, 
but almost equally good against passing, 
giving up 74.4 per game. Oie Miss ability to 
strikel'rom distances has mininii/cd its weak- 
ness at fullback. In a mild upset. Arkansas. 
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Bud Wilkinson has scnl four Okluhoma 
(earns (o Miami's Orange Bov.1 since 1954; 
each has won and only one ever dared get 
itself even momentarily behind. While Mi- 
ami has certainly been good to Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma has been even better to Miami. 
The Sooners have drsmn an average of 74.- 
000 to the Orange Bowl, even though the 
Orange is not the most watched of the tele- 
vised bowl games (in 1962 19.3 million 
watched the Orange Bowl compared to 
37.8 million for the Rose Bowl). 

Oklahoma and Alabama have never met 
before in football, either in a bowl or a 
bathtub. Oklahoma's strong point is its 
ground game; Alabama's strong point is 
stopping a ground game. Somehow, some- 
where. something's got to give, and Ala- 
bama -although a slight favorite— probably 
IS that something. Alter losing two of its 
lirst three games. Oklahoma pounded its 
nest seven opponents 247-19, and during 
that period it developed a sound passing 
attack, which was seldom used by previous 
Wilkinson-coached teams. Alabama showed 


Neither Coach Chuck McClendon at Loui- 
siana State nor Oarrell Royal at Texas be- 
lieves that the passing game is here to stay in 
college football and thus the Cotton Bowl 
becomes a game of one strong defense 
against another. LSU gave up an average of 
3-4 points per game during the season. Tex- 
as. by compari.son. was munificent, giving 
up an average of 5.9. and thus a well-planned 
.siifety might win this game. "Wc must be," 
says Royal, ‘‘the most criticised undefeated 
team in history." and that criticism came 
because Texas has often been a dud olTcn- 
.sively. Royal relie.s on running and kicking 
but lacks a breakaway runner. There is a 
certain indecisiveness surrounding the Tex- 
as quarterback situation and Royal may 
use three: Johnny Genung (14), I>ukc Car- 
lisle ( 1 1 ) and Tommy Wade (17). Wade is 
the best passer of the three and the only one 
whom Royal will allow to pass in his own 
end of the field. LSI) uses a slot T offense 
with the halfback flanker cutting back to 
the line of scrimmage. The big problem with 
LSU’s pas-sing has been the receivers- they 


ORANGE BOWL 

OKLAHOMA OVER ALABAMA 


some leaks in its '‘umbrella" pass defense. 

Monte Deere (12). Oklahoma's quar(cr- 
back. is a good passer but the Sooners have 
no capable replacement for him and the pos- 
sibility always exists that while he runs the 
wing T offense— and he runs it quite a bit — 
he might be injured. Accurate though he is. 
Deere still likes to call running plays, send- 
ing Fullback Jim Grisham (45) straight 
ahead and Halfback Jiw I3on Looney (33) 
on slants. 

Bear Bryant’s Alabama team has stood 
fast for 24 games without allowing an op- 
ponent more than one touchdown. Line- 
backer Lee Roy Jordan (70) is probably the 
most valuable player on the team, although 
Sloiman Joe Namath (12) has been getdng 
more of the attention. Namaih has com- 
pleted 52' ; of his passes and commands 
the offense, which, in Bryant tradition, 
utilizes the man in motion on almost every 
play. 

Other players to natch and what to 
natch for: Look for Oklahoma W'ingback 
Virgil Boll (39) to get the ball on reverse 



SOONERS' WILKINSON; MR. FIVE FOR FIVE 


plays. Deere will try to hustle Alabama 
off side with long counts and check-offs at 
the line of scrimmage. Alabama's Namaih 
might not be as free to throw as he was 
late in the season if his team gets behind. 
Don't be surprised if Bryant reverts to his 
old self inside Alabama's 20. But what- 
ever he does, it is not likely to be enough. 


COTTON BOWL 

LSU OVER TEXAS 


drop too many. Dcfen.sively LSU has not 
given up a touchdown by running in its last 
16 games (it gave up four TDs this year on 
passes). LSU is willing to give up the short 
pass and make the tackle instantly. When 
the Tigers are near their goal, however, they 
step in and slop the short pass. Jerry Stov- 
all (21) is u powerful halfback with good 
running balance and is regarded as a better 
goal-line runner than Billy Cannon. Stovall 
is also LSU's be.si pass catcher, a fine punier 
(37-yard average), a good defensive back 
and tine at returning kickoffs (41.6-yard 
average). Lynn Amedee ( 1 1 ) is the quarter- 
back and also the field-goal and conversion 
kicker- He made live of eight field-goal at- 
tempts and 18 of 20 conversions. 

Other players to watch and nhal to 
natch for: Texas has the best pair of line- 
backers in college ball in Johnny Treadwell 
(60) and Pal Culpepper (31). Texas quar- 
terbacks will sprint out instead of passing 
from the pocket, and they will bring the 
ball down and run with it instead of gam- 
bling with a pass to a partially covered 



LSU'S McClendon should have a win 


receiver. Texas uses an eight-man front and 
is deft at stopping traps. Fullback Ray Poage 
(33) has been bothered all year by injuries 
but is still good for short gains. LSU can be 
stung by the pass. The key defensive line- 
men are Tackle Fred Miller (78) and Cen- 
ter Dennis Guubatz (53). Miller is excel- 
lent at rushing the passer. LSU should win. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL .'mlwiifJ 


Two hot games in the Deepfreeze bowls 


Thcie aio reasons foi not ha\ing post- 
season boul games in places like New 
York and Philadelphia and the Swift 
& Co, meat locken hut tixt of'len the 
reasons have been dismissed as mere 
common sense, I’romoters of the Liberi> 
(Philadelphia land Ciolham (New York) 
bowls, undeterred. SCI out last week to 
prove that entertaining bowl g;imes can 
Ive plaved in sublVec/ing weather just as 
well as ihe> can in subtropical Miami 
and New Orleans and Pasadena, and 
the> proved their point, loo, I'nfortu- 
natelv.nobodv listened, \S orse for them, 
nobody paid to watch. 

So calmlv received was the fourth an- 
nual l.ilvei tv Bowlmatchlhaionly I7.(K»0 
fans- flyspecks in sprawling 105.000- 
seai Philadelphia Stadium— were favored 
with the actual sight of Terry Baker, the 
season 'soul standing player, running 99- j 
yards on behalf of Oregon Stale for the 
loiichdow n that beat Villanova 6 0, This, 
moreover, was a clanging multitude com- 
pared w ilh the 6.(K)0 (■’exclusive of kids 
in the bleachers.” promoters announced 
sportingly ) who sulVered the 1 1 ° at Yan- 
kee Stadium to sec what may well prove 
the most exciting bowl mutch of all 
— Nebiaska's .16 .^4 victory over Miami 
in which Miami .Ml-.\mcrica George 
•Mira passed (and passed and passed 
and passed) with breathtaking skill. 

No sine qua non 

But skill, painfully applied, and the 
individual magnitude of such stars as 
Baker and Mira are not necessarily the 
principal requirements for bowl success. 
The Gotham Bow I, after two tries, likely 
will not come up for a third. Promoter 
Bob Curran has thrown up his hands 
after dropping 5150.1)00 in two years. 
Bud Dudley, who would do anything 
short of opening his veins for the l.iberly 
Bow l(a S 1 5.000- 520.000 loser Saturday ). 
says he expects to be around to ''celebrate 
its 25ih anniversary." but Philadelphians 
regard this as bravado. What Dudley 
interprets as "a rumbling” of interest is. 
according to fellow townsmen, really a 
death rattle. 

Primarily the games are victims of 
climate and their own cities' partiality 
to professional football, but so arc they 
hurt by pairings that are not quite in- 


spiring enough. The leavening process 
of the regular season leaves promoters 
with less than the best candidates; this 
year they got fotir good teams, to be 
sure, but teams that had lost two and 
three games apiece, Villanova's victories 
were over such as S\csl Chesiei ;ind 
Delaware: it had been hcaicn by Massa- 
chusetts U. The very best teams go where 
there is more warmth and more money; 
even Penn .State, right m the neighbor- 
hood. spurned Dudley's advances and 
chose the Gator Bowl. Without a match- 
up that purported to prove something, 
the games become little more than a 
postscript to the regular season and are 
unable to make up for a massive shortage 
of glitter and ceremony; /.c,, shapely 
ladies in bathing suits, papier machc. 
tennis tournaments, big parades the 
things w ilh which major bowl games are 
tinseled and sold. The half-linte show at 
the Gotham Bowl consisted of a local 
band, a drill team and a group of little 
girls tw irling batons. 

The Gotham Bowl's private black 
cloud was a newspaper strike that v irtu- 
ally shut it off from nine million New 
Yorkers, which was just us well because 
the bungling that was going on would 
have been sad to read. Curran, putting 
up a brave front, scurried around trying 
to gel national I V (worth SlOO.OtK) to 
the promotion last year) and wound up 
instead with a reported 525.000 for a 
taped, abbreviated showing that ABC 
earned six hours after the kickolT. The 
principals. Miami and Nebraska, were so 
bedazzled by the footwork that they de- 
manded -and got. after New York Mtiy- 
or Robert Wagner interceded— escrow 
money to insure their expenses, 5.^5.000 
for Nebraska. 5.^0.000 for Miami. Wag- 
ner had to personally reassure worried 
Miami President Dr, Henry King Stan- 
ford. Nebraska Coach Bob Devaney 
held his squad at the Lincoln airport 
Hriday until the check was certified in a 
New York bank. Eventually, at the sta- 
dium. there was a stunning absence of 
press credentials; Curran hiirisclf had to 
borrow a reporter's pass to get into his 
own game. 

Both playing fields were frozen; all 
four teams wore sneakers, and butane 
heaters were a man’s best friend on the 





SMOOTH. RUNNING TERRY BAKER GOES 


bench. Miami borrowed the New York 
Ciianis’ warmest warmup capes. Cheer- 
leaders wore overcoats. Oregon State 
players wore thermal underwear and golf 
gloves, \illanova. sort of scmi-dc- 
emphasized in foodxill. couldn't afford 
gloves. With the prospect of Philadel- 
phians and New Yorkers staying away 
in divisions and regiments. Promoter 
Dudley turned his game into a hospital 
charity and olfered students tickets for 
51 each; Promoter Curran did the same 
for the kids in Yankee Stadium. 

In both cases, it was a buck well 
spent, for both games were entertain- 
meiu of a high order. The protagonists 
were Baker in Philadelphia and Mira in 
New York, though Mira performed for 
a loser. 

Heisman Trophy Winner Baker had 
been so busy traveling around harvest- 
ing awards and studying for exams the 
three weeks prior to the game that he 
had practiced only five limes — four 
times with the Oregon State basketball 
team (he's a star guard) and once with 
the football team. "I'm cold. And I'm 
rusty." he said. Villanova, a 14-point 
underdog, was not expected to know the 
difference, "l-rom what Tve seen of the 



FOR DISTANCE IN LIBERTY BOWL 


lllins." Silid Villiinova CapUiinand Tack- 
le Charles Johnson. “Baker gels his 
team out of iroublc as fast as it gets 

Wiili live minutes left m the lirsl qiiai - 
ler. Oregon State ssas elearlv m irouhic. 
A Villanova punt had been dossned a 
foot from the Stale goal. Anticipating a 
safety-first plunge. Villanosa set eight 
men on the line. Instead of a plunge, 
howescr. Quarterback B.iker tlanngly 
rolled to his left, for a moment it 
looked like di-sasfer; then il 'va.s .sheer 
delight. Wildcat Tackle M .Atkinson, 
slicing through behind the goal line, 
classed at Baker's right side, hut couldn't 
hold and fell assay. At the Stale 7. 
Sideback Larry Glueck embraced him 
near the sidelines, but Baker stilT-armed 
(iliicck olVand lengthened hi' stride. .At 
the 10 he conjoined with a three-man 
escort and from there it ssas easy, a 90- 
vard footrace to the k'lilanosa goal. 

.Afterssard, Baker, smiling soulfully, 
his Adam's apple bobbing, said he ssas 
“lucky’' and “ssasn't reads scry good 
today" and ss'as sssectly self-deprecat- 
ing. hut truth ssas that a Baker-less Or- 
egon Slate svouldn't base beaten under- 
dog. imderpris ileged Villanosa. Baker, 


running and passing, accounted for 260 
of Slate's 299 sards. Uis passing for the 
most pan ssas just ordinary (a pro scout 
said that he ssill make it more as a run- 
ner anyssay). hut then Baker n</.r rusty. 
Coach Tommy Prolhro also admitted 
ih.it Baker ssas injured a sore right 
shoulder- and had been advised “not 
to run. " It's lucks for Prothro that 
Baker calls the plays. 

Vilianova's bigger- by 15 pounds per 
man line ssas good. The W ildcats also 
mosed the ball ssell f20 first doss ns. 246 
yards rushing! but msariubly they ssere 
hurt by tactical misadseniures. I'liesc 
did not occur sshen the posserhoiise full- 
backs. 240-poijnd Billy Joe and 235- 
pound l.ou Rettint), ran, but sshen Quar- 
terbacks Richie Richman and Ted Aceto 
succumbed to temptation and tried 
Baker tactics rollouts and the like 
W ildcat drives were stalled. Joe had a 
12-yard touchdown run wiped out hy a 
holding iscnalty in the second quarter. 

In New York's Ciolham Bowl, Ne- 
braska tried everything but the Peace 
Corps to stop Mira. The Cornhuskers 
blit/cd, they crashed their ends, yielded 
the short ground to protect long, and 
still the black -eyed, olise-skinncd junior 
quarterback lashed them with his line- 
drive passes. There were 46 in all. 24 
completed for .J21 yards and two touch- 
downs— but live other Mira passes were 
dr«ippcd. four more bounced off frozen 
hands and another sailed artfully over- 
head as tnd Bill Sparks slipped and fell 
on his face at the Nebraska goal line. It 
was a superb |ierformance by a superb 
player. Mira, but it wasn't enough for 
.Miami to win. 

Lor such meager crowds, the heroics 
were u waste, hut the games were a w idc- 
scrcen spectacle of offense. In the Goth- 
am Bowl the lead changed hands four 
times. Nebraska's Willie Ross ran 92 
yards on a kickoff return for a touch- 
down and set up another with a 41-yard 
run; ITillbacks Thunder Thornton of 
Nebraskaand Nick RydcrofMiamiwere 
dreadnoughts. In the l.iberty Bow 1. Villa- 
nova played the kind of underdog game 
that makes for long, apocryphal stories 
that will be remembered by people who 
forget that Oregon State won. But all will 
remember Baker. By his lights, he had a 
bad day. but he a.ssured his team of a 
cool win. 

— Jons Usontwodl) 



Dandruff? 

...never a flake 
with 

STEPHAN’S 


More men use STEPHAN'S 
Dandruff Remover to control 
loose dandruff than any other 
Hair r.otion. 

Stephan's penetrates deeper 
to stop flaky dandruff fa.ster — 
and longer. Revitalizes hair. 

Ask your Barber to .show you 
how to apply Stephan's — and then 
buy a bottle from him. U.se it at 
homo every day — we guarantee 
you'll banish embaratesing loose 
dandruff — or your money back. 
Only $1 — plain or with oil. 


Look for the Stephan's display 
in your Barber Shop. 

Your Barber recommends 

STEPHAN’S Y5 

GREASELESS 
HAIR GROOM 

No Pits » No grease » No lanohn 
NKW^ greaseless gruoming discovery 
gives hair "just-combed" look all 
day long — in wind or weather. 



sold only by barbers. ^ 
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BROODING LEN DAWSON AND ROOKIE SAPETYMAN BOBBY PLY STUDY RIVAL OPPENSE 


Dallas Is a loud success 
with its silent quarterback 


Len Dawson, who almost never speaks, is the principal reason why 
the Texans are favored to win the AFL championship game this week 


“Pile Dallas Texan trainer was niass.ig- 
' ing Quartcrhack l.cn Daw-son's arm 
just before a recent game. Dawson, 
stripped to the waist, sal silently on the 
training table. When a visitor came in to 
congratulate him on a line season, Daw- 
son regarded him coldly and did not an- 
swer. He retrieved his arm from the train- 
er briefly in order to shake hands, then 
retired again into the brooding silence 
that is the salient part of his personality. 
It is Dawson, more than any other per- 
son. w ho has led the Texans to their first 
AFL division championship, but you 
would never sus|M:ct his importance to 
the team looking at him. 

The arm the trainer was working on is 
thin and while and unimpressive. Daw- 
son has the torso of a captain of the 
chess team and he is as sparkling as a 
piece of wet liver. But he leads the AFL 
in passing and his leadership has given 
the Texans the confidence they lacked in 
previous seasons. He has. too, the cour- 
age to accept adversity. He docs not 
throw the ball under pressure if he has 
no chance to campiclc the pass. He takes 
the tackle. 

Dawson was the first draft choice of 
the Pittsburgh Stccicrs in 1957. after sel- 
ling Big Ten passing records at I’urduc. 
He stayed with the Stcclers for three 
years, silting silently on the bench watch- 
ing Bobby Layne play, then went to the 
Cleveland Browns, where he sat quietly 
and contemplated the heroics of Milt 
Plum. 

Taken by a sudden lit of conversation 
recently, he explained, with characteris- 
tic honesty, why he never played in the 
NFL. 

"It has to be one of two reasons,” he 
said. "First, because they didn't have 
confidence in me. That's hard to believe. 
Why would I have been there? Second, 
because Buddy Parker and Paul Brown 
believe in finding one quarterback and 
Slicking with him through thick and 
thin.” 

Hank Stram, who coaches the Texans 
and who was assistant coach at Purdue 
when Dawson played there, is a one- 
quarterback man. too, but now the quar- 
terback is Dawson. Stram has complete 
confidence in Dawson and allows him to 
call his own plays. Once in a while Stram 
will send in a call, but Dawson docs not 
always use it. 

"He's independent.” Stram says. "He 
always has been. I remember the first 
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time I met him. We were trying to get 
him to come to Purdue and we were in 
the gym. Lon was passing. Hewasa great 
passer even then. Me was a fine basket- 
baJI p/aycr. too, and the baskclbal) coach 
came over to meet him. 'I hope you come 
to Purdue,' he said to l.cn. 'I know you 
will be a big help to us in basketball.' 
Dawson gave him that look and said. 
■\'ou don't know that. You've never seen 
me play.' " 

■'That look" is what Dawson uses 
most ol'thc lime in place of conversation. 
"Me looks at you as if he is thinking, 
'Dt>cs this guy know what he is talking 
about'.’' " says Lamar Hunt, the owner of 
the Texans. "I can't figure him out, I 
know he is the most completely matter- 
of-fact human being I have ever met. 
And I know. too. that he has the com- 
plete confidence of the team. They are 
afraid of him. I think. Me can scare a 
270-pound tackle with that look." 

When Dawson takes the licld. how- 
ever. his personality undergoes a radical 
change. Me does not depend upon the 
chilling stare to reprimand players for 
missed assignments. Me is almost as vo- 
cal as Bobby Layne, who was his close 
friend on the .Steelcrs. Layne lieipcd 
Dawson learn the intricacies of playing 
pro quarterback. 

Explaining his loquaciousness on the 
field. Dawson says, "1 like to win. I like 
to eliminate mistakes. During the week, 
the coaches arc the leaders. When the 
game starts, it's my job. I don't want the 
players to have mental lapses. The worst 
thing in football is to give up tlte ball be- 
cause of a mental lapse." 

Technically, Dawson is a good quar- 
terback, Me has a long range and throws 
accurately and he has that good periph- 
eral vision which allows him to avoid 
rushers and pick up late-opening receiv- 
ers or receivers in a broken pattern. I le is 
not a good runner, but he manages to 
make yards when he docs decide to run. 

"I don't have ilic speed," he say.s 
frankly. "I run to keep the defense hon- 
est. Sometimes I get good yardage run- 
ning because the defense comes flying in 
there and I step around them. If you step 
around a guy and make 10 yards, he'll 
slow up next lime." 

Dawson does not seek the sanctuary 
of the sideline when he steps around the 
rushers and runs. By staying in the mid- 
dle of the licld he has averaged eight 
yards a try this season. 


"The only reason a quarterback goes 
for the sidelines is to keep from getting 
liuri." he says. "I've been raptved a few 
times stepping out of bounds. My sen- 
ior year against Notre Dame some guy 
hit me when I was already stopped and 
knocked me into the second row of the 
stands. If a guy is going to lake a shot at 
me. I'd rather it happen in the fat part 
of the licld where I can at least make a 
few yards." 

Although Dawson is the big dilVerence 
in the Dallas team this year, there arc 
other contributing factors to its rise to 
the division title. A massive rookie full- 
back named Curtis McClinion has given 
the Texans a running attack. McClinion 
weighs 2.1S pounds and was fast enough 
to run the high hurdles at Kansas, f^arly 
in the season ho tried to depend upon his 
si/e and strength to bowl over tacklers. 
lint as the season went on. McClinion 
found that si/c was not enough and he 
lias become a smarter runner recently. 
•Abner Haynes, the other running back, 
is very much like the Baltimore Colls’ 
Lennie Moore, both in speed and elu- 
sivencss. A backlield with McClinion 
and Haynes in it. plus a passer and some- 
times a runner like Dawson, is very hard 
to defend against. Dawson, in addition, 
has good receivers to pass to in Haynes. 
I jids Tred Arbanas and Tommy Brookcr 
and flanker Back Trank Jackson. 

Rock hard defenso, too 

The defense is the best in the ATL, 
principally because of the best set of line- 
backers in the league. I', J. Molub. Walt 
Corey and Sherrill Headrick. The second- 
ary is quick and gaining in knowledge 
steadily. The Texans, too. are deep in de- 
fensive backs. In a recent game against 
the Denver Broncos. Strain pul a rookie 
del’endcr in the game in place of Safety 
Bobby Muni, who leads the team in in- 
terceptions. The rookie, a quarterback 
from Baylor named Bobby 1‘ly. respond- 
ed to opportunity by intercepting three 
passes, and Hunt may lind it difficult 
w inning back his job. 

This team, which probably has the 
best players in the league, was assembled 
by Hunt at very considerable expense. 
In the bidding war with the NFL for play- 
ers. Muni has earned the reputation for 
having the fastest checkbook in the 
West. Me has also had. for three years, 
one of the best scouting systems in the 
league. 


Much of the talent on the team was 
recruited by Will Walls, a man with a 
keen eye for future pro players. "If Walls 
could see every player in the country in 
action, he could give you an absolutely 
accurate estimate of their pro potential." 
one club official said. "He was the best 
scout I have ever seen." When Walls left 
the Texans to scout for the Pittsburgh 
-Steelers. he was replaced by Don Klos- 
icrman. a former quarterback who had 
had much to do w ilh selecting and sign- 
ing the talent for the San Diego Chargers. 
Kloslernian has kept up the standard set 
by Walls. 

After the annual draft. Muni gets the 
entire slalT going in an elTort to sign 
the team's top clioices at once. Me also 
uses a couple of lease hounds from his 
oil operations, who give up wheedling 
oil leases out of icluelanl farmers long 
enough to gather signatures from reluc- 
tant football players. When Ed Budde, 
the big Michigan Stale tackle, was draft- 
ed by the rexans, one of the lease hounds, 
who knew he would be trying to sign 
Budde. sent the player's wife two do/en 
yellow roses of Texas. When he sat down 
to talk terms vv ilh Budde. he had a ready- 
made ally in Mrs. Budde. The Texans this 
year signed three high draft choices - Ju- 
nious Buclianan of (irainbling. Budde, 
and Bobby Bell of Minnesota -almost 
immediately. Oddly. Muni himself is the 
least successful signer though he offers 
the fattest contracts. 

"When I talk to a boy, I can't say I’ll 
check with someone else to .see if we can 
meet his demands, " Muni says. "Tm the 
someone else." 

This Sunday, the Texans will meet the 
Houston Oilers in Houston for the ATI. 
chanipionshipandshouJd beat them. The 
Texans are deliniiely a belter all-round 
team, one that will take advantage of 
Oiler lapses. George Blanda. the Oiler 
quarterback, has an unfortunate habit of 
hanging passes for interceptions and the 
Texan defense will be ready for the hang- 
ing, The Texan runners— McClinion and 
Haynes arc belter than Charles Tolar 
and Billy Cannon, since Cannon has 
slowed down this year. The Texans lead 
the league in both offense and defense. 
Houston is second, hut it is a rather dis- 
tant second. 

And then, Dallas has Dawson. He is 
easily the best quarterback in the Ameri- 
can Football League. And titles arc won 
with quarterbacks. end 
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BASKETBALL/ Arlie W. Schardt 


The Bearcats solve a problem for Ed 

Cincinnati Coach Ed Jucker was worried as his defending champions faced their first tough foe of the 
season-but his team wasn’t. Playing their precise, deliberate best, the Bearcats whipped Kansas State 


S even hours before his baskeibali team 
took the court at Kansas State Uni- 
versity last weekend. Cincinnati Coach 
E-Id Jucker sal in a Manhattan. Kans, 
cofTec shop and stared into his empty 
soft-drink glass. *‘l*m in a fog." he said. 
"I just don't know how good we are." 
Any of the country’s several hundred 
other college basketball coaches would 
have strained a short rib laughing at 
this dour sight. Cincinnati had. after all. 
four starters back from the team that 
decisively won last year's national cham- 
pionship. It had won its first four games 
this season with consummate case. Juck- 
er might have to wonder whether his 
team could beat the Boston Celtics, but 
this concern over Kansas State hardly 
seemed necessary. 

Yet Ed Jucker, as inten.se and analyti- 
cal a coach as there is in basketball, had 
a point. Those first four victories were 
insignificant, he knew, because they were 
scored over mediocre opposition. This 
in turn meant that he could not be sure 
he had made the right decision in re- 
placing his graduated All-America cen- 
ter, Paul Hogue, by shifting Forward 
George Wilson into Hogue's old spot. 
Center George Wilson, like national 
champion Cincinnati, had not rcaily 
been tested. Now Kansas State was will- 
ing to oblige, and was an appropriate 
opponent to provide Cincinnati's first 
valid challenge. 

Like Cincinnati. Kansas State is a 
school with an awesome victory tradi- 
tion. Each has won over 80Vc of its 
games during the past five years. What 
is more significant, both teams feature 
an unusually aggressive defense, and 
both operate a pattern offense so faith- 
fully that they are suspected of trying to 
make the fast break as obsolete as the 
eight-hour workday. Finally, in Kansas 
State. Cincinnati was facing a team 
coached by one of the most resourceful 
minds in basketball, that of 40-year-old 
Tex Winter. 


While students began lining up out- 
side the K-State field house at noon last 
Friday in order to maneuver into the 
best seats for the 9:.t0p.m. game. Winter 
and Jucker were doing some maneuver- 
ing of their own at a booster club lunch- 
eon downtown. Both coaches have had 
basketball books published within the 
past few months, and when they were 
called upon for a few remarks the two 
authors unblushingly injected plugs for 
their works as they indulged in the 
standard coach's ploy of puffing up the 
legend of the opponent's strength. 

"I want to tell you all how grateful I 
am that Ed got his new book out in time 
for me to study il thoroughly before this 
game." said Tex Winter. "What's the 
name of your book again. Ed?" 

"Ciiifhiiiaii Power Baskcrball" said 
Jucker. 

"Oh. thai’s right. I knew- there was 
■power' in the title somewhere." said 
Winter. 

A relaxed man with dark hair and an 
almost sleepy expression. Winter piled 
up the pressure by stating that he con- 
sidered Cincinnati the nation's best team 
during the past two years, and he consid- 
ers them to be the same thing now*. 

No laughing matter 

Fd Jucker may have had a wonderful 
sense of humor at one lime. But when 
you coach a basketball team that has 
won 60 of its last 65 you begin to sec en- 
emies everywhere. Why not? There are 
enemies everywhere. So Jucker fielded 
Winter's praise with his version of up- 
roarious laughter — a tight-lipped grin. 
"We're not nearly so deep as we have 
been the past five years.” he said, "We’ll 
Just have to struggle along and do our 
best.” 

For his part, despite his considerably 
cheerier appearance. Winter knew his 
team had to overcome very definite lim- 
itations if it was to have the honor of up- 
setting Cincinnati. He reviewed those 


limitations later that day in the privacy 
of his spacious, pale-green office, 

"We've lost four of last year's starters 
and we are inexperienced — much more 
than I realized," he said. "Last year we 
ran eight series of options. This year we 
can use only two." W'inter .specializes in 
a complicated offense called the triple 
post, which requires three tall, strong 
forwards to rotate in and out of the piv- 
ot spot, following a path that forms an 
imaginary triangle, the apex of which is 
some seven feet from the basket. Inex- 
perience would limit his defense, too; 
"Last year we could force other teams to 
play our game. This year wc have to 
make adjustments, depending on the op- 
ponent." he said. Nor do the adjust- 
ments always work, as Stale's 1 3 record 
showed. 

Still. Winter felt his best chance was 
to pressure Cincinnati's offense. "Every- 
one will tell me I'm nuts. I suppose, but 
I think they can be forced out of their 
pattern. A fast-break team can spoil our 
type of defense because it doesn't de- 
pend on any special patterns to get its 
shots. But a ball-control team like Cin- 
cinnati cun be hurt if it doesn't get the 
opportunities its patterns arc supposed 
to create. We will try to break up their 
patterns. The big question is whether 
wc have the personnel to do it." 

The big answer was no. 

W'hile a sellout crowd of 12.500 Kan- 
sans looked on in a mood that changed 
from noisy optimism to subdued awe. 
Cincinnati's unbelievably poised veter- 
ans calmly ignored the rocking, rhythmic 
clapping, chanting and singing of the 
excited partisan audience. With an al- 
most casual disdain for the fact that 
their offense had been perfectly diag- 
nosed. the national champions simply 
ran that offense anyway, displaying a 
precision so fine and a discipline so 
tight that Kansas State's excellent de- 
fensive responses were rendered useless. 
And if the team had a weak bench it 
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My name is Guide-Matic and 1 
have a wonderful job— working 
nights. 1 sit on top of your car's 
dashboard. My electronic eye 
scans the highway ahead. When 
an oncoming car's headlights 
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could not have mattered less, for substi- 
tutes weren't needed. 

When Stale aciually stole the ball 
from them twice in the early minutes 
and took a 5-2 lead, the Bearcats were 
not fazed. And when State rallied to 
within two points of them near the end 
of the first half, they were not annoyed- 
they simply executed two pinpoint plays 
under the basket to lead by six. In the 
second half, when their liming reached 
Its peak, the Cincinnati players worked 
the ball in so successfully that they 
scored a remarkable 12 of their 13 bas- 
kets from inside the frec-throw lane. 

The final score was 75-61. In accom- 
plishing this, Jucker made almost per- 
fect use of every player's ability. Wilson 
proved supremely adequate as Paul 
Hogue's replacement at center. He cap- 
tured 1 4 rebounds, almost twice as many 
as anyone else on either team. He scored 
22 points and he provided much more 
speed than Hogue. 

The team's only outstanding shooter. 
Ron Bonham, showed no loss of stamina 
from the weight-reducing program that 
shrunk him from 220 pounds to 193. 
His agility is twice what it was last year, 
his ability to recover on defense is now 
excellent, and he is jumping so much 
belter that he got eight rebounds along 
with his 27 points, despite the fact that 
a cold had him coughing and sneezing 
throughout the game. 

Cincinnati's best play, which Kansas 
State was thoroughly prepared for and 
still couldn't stop, involves two men 
forming a screen along one side of the 
free-throw lane while a third darts 
around from behind them, leaving his 
guard piled up in all the traffic. It looks 
deadlier than ever this season because of 
the quick reactions of Tom Thacker and 
the uncanny passes of Tony Yates, who 
also form an almost impenetrable front 
line on defense. 

One of the most meaningful things to 
be seen in Cincy's win is the way Ed 
Jucker has taught his players to accept 
their limitations, an extremely difficult 
thing for talented young athletes to do. 
Nobody but Bonham, for example, docs 
any shooting from outside, fhe rest have 
the restraint to work and work until 
they get a shot they can make. The re- 
sult at Manhattan was a 47' shooting 
average against a fine defense. Another 
result may well be a third straight na- 
tional championship. Cincinnati's foes 
seem doomed to make the jokes at the 
banquets, evolve the special strategics — 
and lose. end 
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A Personal Message from 
BOB HOFFMAN 
4 TIMES HEAD COACH 
OF U.S. OLYMPIC WEIGHT 
LIFTING TEAMS 



^ ^AlmoM overniiihr you can improve 
ai any sport, develop strength, 
fitnes'i and all around physical 
ahilitv. Functional ISOMETRIC 
COM RACnON is the name for 
this revolutionary hreakthrough in 
conditioning methods. Any man or 
woman, from age 7 to 70 can safelv 
use this method, can even feel and 
see results in just a few days! Best of 
all. it takes only 1 MINUTE each 
day to develop superb physical 
fitness and improve at any sport. 
This method really gives quick 
results, without fatigue or 
perspiration. You can even do it in 
your street clothes if necessary. So. 

don't wonder, don't wait another 
day. order the cour.se or book vou 
need today . . . it will help 
you greatly! 


Pt'vr'o/vw Itv ilie u o/ Ihr Bub Hoffman 

r.mmJuuoH. njSCnOSAL ISOMETRIC COS- 
TRACTtOS (. mivtrtiiv-tcfiea. anu non belnit uiril by 


A. EXERCISE WITHOUT MOVEMENT 

15. 000 word course, lavisniy illustrated, de- 

signed lor physical fitness, ideal lor average 
man. woman or child qq 

B. FUNCTIONAL ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION 

ZS.OOO word course for 2 to 4 times faster 
strength gams, ideal for heavy athletics. 
CompTele with charts and fully Illustrated 

$5.00 

C. ADVANCED ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION 

20.000 word course, illustrated. Scores of easy 
to perform, result producing movements never 


before revealed. 


$3.00 


D. ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION for FOOTBALL 

30.000 word course, tested and used by 
i. S. V ano othyr tee loolt>3» Hams tbis past 
season. Develops strength and eipiosive power 
during pre-season training. Eiclusive --iso- 
metric Drills.” Lavishly illustrated jg 

E. ISOMETRIC CONTRACTION for SPORTS 
First BOOK on the subiecl. 300 pages. Informa- 
tion on how to apply "Isornetric” to any 
sport Photos of top athletes usmg the 
method 

F. A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 

Save $4.00' Complete library of mformafion 
on Isometric Contraction - all the above 
courses and book - a $19.00 value 
now only 515 00 


.MAIL ORDLH tu. 

THE BOB HOFFMAN FOUNDATION 

Oept. 69. York, Pa. 


ABODE 

Amount enclosed S 
C cash □ check □ money o 


7 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





fwin IWEMitfEiiii’s Tmuiiipp 

by ROBERT R.BOYliE 


HOW YALE'S GREAT ATHLETE CAPTURED AMERICA’S FANCY, 
y PURIFIED THE PENNY DREADFULS AND BECAME IMMORTAL 
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r all the bold Americans 
who have appeared on the 
sporting scene, none ever aroused the admiration or left so 
enduring an impression as one who never really existed: 
Frank Merriwell of Fardalc Academy, Yale College and 
the world at large. The hero of the most widely read juvenile 
saga ever published, his very name is synonymous with 
the spectacular in sports. From 1896 to 1914 he performed 
unmatchable feats of derring-do in Tip Top Weekly. He 
was a whiz at boxing, baseball (his ’’double shoot," which 
curved in both directions, was always good in the clutch), 
football, hockey, lacrosse, crew, track, shooting, bicycle 
racing, billiards, golf— in fact, any sport he deigned to 
play. No matter what plots the villains hatched, Frank 
always emerged triumphant. The schemers — sneaky Roland 
Dilson, swaggering Herbert Hammerswell, the son of ’’a 
pompous, vain, conceited, narrow-minded, back-number 
politician,” and the rest of their ilk — were routed. 

Frank Merriwell, in the words of his creator. Gilbert 
Patten, stood for truth, faith, justice, the triumph of right, 
mother, home, friend.ship. loyalty, patriotism, the love of 
alma mater, duty, sacrifice, retribution and strength of soul 
as well as body. Frank was manly; he had ’’sand." He was 
tolerant. Although he neither smoked nor drank — "Frank 
had proven that it was not necessary for a man to drink at 
Yale in order to be esteemed a good fellow” — he gladly 
"blew off” his chums to fizz at Morey's while he quaffed 
ginger ale. He was honest. When some prankish classmates 
stole a turkey from a farmer's coop. Frank risked capture 
by Slaying behind to nail a S5 bill to the roost. "Have all 
the sport you like over it.” he told his laughing friends, "but 
I feel easy in my mind.” 

Above all, Frank was modest. As a freshman in a board- 
ing house on York Street, he tolerated Spartan furnishings, 
but as a sophomore in South Middle he did up his rooms 
with souvenirs of his adventures in South America. Africa, 
Europe. Asia and Australia. On the floor were grizzly bear 
and tiger skin rugs; on the walls, bows and arrows, pistols 


and "a heavy ax, the blade of which was rusty and stained 
with blood”; and, as a final touch, away up near the ceiling, 
"safely out of reach.” a strange knife, tipped with green, 
in a glass case with the sign, iHh snakl KNiit or rut 
PA.MHAS. poison! Frank's friends— Bart Hodge. Jack Dia- 
mond. Bruce Browning and the rest of the crowd — were 
wont to meet there once or twice a week for "jolly gather- 
ings.” but whenever anyone asked about the unusual decor, 
which "elicited no small amount of surprise." Frank would 
sigh. "What's the use of talking about what one has done? 
It's not that which counts here." 

Such a hero could dazzle any generation. Among his 
admirers were Stanley Kctchel. Franklin P. Adams, Jess 
Willard. FloydGibbons.Jack Dempsey, JerryGiesler. Frcd- 
ric March. Christy Mathewson. Woodrow Wilson, Babe 
Ruth. Al Smith and Wendell Willkie. Cieorge Jean Nathan 
was so moved by .Merriwell that he laid aside his acerbic 
pen to plead for a biography of Patten, and Westbrook 
Pegler recently lamented that Patten had never received the 
Pulitzer prize. "When 1 read Hemingway. Jack London and 
Skinny Caldwell of Tobacco Road, all fellows with scant 
respect for womanhood, nor reticence in matters which 
never should be mentioned in mixed company.” Pegler 
wrote, "I pine for the fresh clear nobility which walked in 
gleaming armor even though dens of infamy flourished in 
all big cities and unwary daughters of our farmers vanished 
into Kansas City with straw suitcases.” 

There is no counting the number of youngsters Merri- 
well inspired. Clarence E. Mulford, the author of the Hop- 
along Cassidy stories, read Merriwell. and so did Dan Par- 
ker. the vigilant sports editor of the New York Mirror. 
"Every kid that would look at TV now read Merriwell.” 
Parker says. "A lot of us thought he was real. He certainly 
couldn't have helped but give people the idea it was good 
to have clean sports. J got the idea Yale wouldn't be caught 
doing anything nut true blue, but I couldn't say the same 
for Harvard." 

Even today the nostalgic demand for Merriwell is so 
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Strong that Charles Bragin, a Brooklyn bookseller who 
specializes in dime novels, asks S.'?,500 for a complete run 
of Tip Top. 986 copies all told. Oifiw A'oir/ Roiiiul'up. a 
monthly magazine devoted to oldlimc popular literature, 
gives over column after column to Mcrriwell minutiae, and 
its editor. I dward T. LcBlanc of Fall River. Mass., is such 
an enthusiast that he currently is compiling a plot .synopsis 
of each is<ue of Tip Top. So far. he has read his way through 
the Hist 375. .Another contributor. .1. P. Ciuinon of Little 
Rock. .Ark . has analyzed the letters column that ran in 
Tip Top for almost 20 years. In New York, the Friends of 
Frank Mcrriwell. an informal society, meets over the lunch- 
eon table in the name of fair play. Started by Joseph Gra- 
ham. an insurance executive who is fond of introducing 
himselfas "the president and beloved founder." the society 
ha^ the motto. ' No bullies or toadies allowed." One mem- 
ber. a reporter on The Sew York Times-, was banished not 
long ago after a daily-double notation was found on the 
back of his membership card. 

F'or the past two years. Harry Felscnstcin. a New York 
label manufacturer, has been seeing one publisher after an- 
other in an effort to get the Mcrriwell stories republished. 
"They teach a sense of values that is missing today," Fel- 
scnstcin says. "Whenever I went out to play baseball or 
football. I thought of myself as Frank Mcrriwell, and I 
found myself performing stunts I didn’t think I was capable 
of. like making sensational catches, one-handed sensational 
catches. I always came through, advancing the runner. I 
wfirr struck out. On the track team, in the last few yards, 
I always seemed to surge forward. Fantastic!" 

The name burns brightest at Yale, where McrriwelFs 
legend has hung over the campus for more than half a cen- 
tury. Any number of students have gone to Yale because 
of him, ranging from the athletic to the intellectual, from 
hddie tagan.classof ‘21. Olympic light heavyweight cham- 
pion and onetime chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, to Jan Oeutsch. '55. now law clerk to Supreme 
Court Justice Potter Stewart. One of the most brilliant 
students ever to enroll at Yale. Dcutsch cnteied when he 
was only 16on a F‘oid Foundation scholarship. Aftergradu- 
ating with a 94 average, he got an M.A. from Cambridge 
and in June of 1962 became the lirst student in Yale history 
to receive, simultaneously, an LL.B. from the law school 
and a Ph.D. in political science from the graduate school. 
"As a small boy. I loved to listen to the radio series about 
Frank Mcrriwell at Yale." Dcutsch says. "There was never 
any doubt about where I wanted to go." Mcrriwell was 
the boyhood hero of Jordan Olivar. the Yale football coach. 
In fact, at the start of the 1962 season. Olivar had two 
Mernwcll novels in his desk. "If I had him today. hc‘d be 
quarterback." Olivar says. 

Edwin Foster Blair, a New York lawyer and Yale fellow, 
recalls that when he was a tackle on the undefeated, untied 
team of 1923. a player who did something spectacular was 


asked. "W ho do you think you are. Frank Merriwcir?" The 
closest any real-Iifc Yale athlete has come to Merrivvell was 
Albie Booth, who won eight varsity letters and captained 
the football and basketball teams. (He turned down the 
baseball captaincy "to give someone else a chance.") As 
a sophomore. Booth almost singlchandedly defeated Army 
and Chris Cagle in a football game Army was winning 1 3 0. 
Booth went in and scored three touchdowns, the last on a 
65-yard punt return through the entire Cadet team. He 
kicked all the extra points as Yale won 2 1 13. In 1932 Booth 
made his sporting farewell by hitting a bases-loaded homer 
in the ninth to beat Harvard 4 3. Sportsw riters invariably 
called him Frank Mcrriwell. 

It is ironic that Gilbert Patten not only never attended 
Yale (or any college, for that matter) but had his play 
hissed off the stage by Yale students during its New Haven 
tryout. For 17 years Patten, under the pen name of "Burt 
L. Standish." ground out 20.000wordsa week on Mcrriwell. 
It was mentally taxing and physically arduous. He bruised 
his typing fingers so badly that he had to hire a secretary. 
He walked furiously as he dictated. V\ hcn he walked .slow ly, 
the narrative came hard. The faster he walked, the better it 
llowcd. One morning he attached a pedometer to his leg 
and clocked four and a quarter miles in three hours. 

In practically every way. Patten was unlike his fictional 
hero. Patten was a spindly small-town boy with a sense of 
inferiority. His pacifist parents constantly warned him 
against the shamefulncss of fisticuffs. When he created Mer- 
riwcll, he simply turned himself inside out. "It was natural 
for me to wish to make Frank a fellow such as I would 
like to have been myself." he said. 

Patten was born in Corinna. Maine on October 25. 1 866, 
the son of a carpenter, "a good, solid, honest Maine man of 
no distinctive talents." His mother was "simply and merely 
a good housewife and a loving, almost adoring mother.” 
From the start, he was a storyteller. "I was trying to write 
stories even before I knew how to spell some of the simplest 
words." he later recalled. "My thirst for reading was fed at 
first upon Sabbath-school literature and such worn and tat- 
tered books as I found in my home." He started smoking at 
14, when he indulged in 2c cheroots. He also got drunk on 
hard cider, but the experience, while "interesting, even ex- 
citing." helped make him into a Prohibitionist. When he 
was 15. he shocked his parents by running away. F'or six 
months he worked in a machine shop in Biddeford, Maine, 
and w hen he returned home, unrepentant, he announced he 
was going to be an author. He promptly wrote two stories. 
A Bad Man and The Pride of Sandy F/al. which he sent to 
Beadle & Adams, the leading dime novel publishers. He re- 
ceived a total of S6 for both stories. " That." he said, "settled 
my career." 

For the next 13 years Patten wrote westerns for Beadle 
& Adams. To get local color for such epics as Hurricane 
Hal. The Couboy Hal.spiir unci Nobby Nut, The Tenderfoot 


Detective, he once took a train as far west as Omaha, where 
he spent a day before returning cast. For a brief spell he 
also ran a weekly newspaper and managed a semipro base- 
ball team. In 1886 he married the first of his three wives, 
Alice Gardner, who corrected the grammar in his copy, In 
1891 they moved to New York. 

After several years of routine success, Patten quit Beadle 
when the firm deducted SIO from a $100 payment because 
he asked for the money 10 days before publication ofa story. 
To gel by. he wrote boiler-plate pages for small country 
newspapers, 60,000-word juveniles for Golden Honrs and. 
after much persistence, a series of boys' stories for Good 
News, a Street & Smith weekly. Fie also wrote a play. Men 
of Millions, which opened in New Haven. The leading lady, 
who played a social<limbing wife, so overacted that she was 
hissed from the stage and refused to return. The comedian 
got drunk. Patten decided it would be best to return to 
Maine. He was 29. the father of a 3-ycar-old son and close 
to broke. His big chance came a couple of months later, in 
December of 1895. 



horily before Christ- 
mas. Ormond Smith, 
senior partner in Street 
& Smith, wrote to say 
that the firm was inter- 
ested in putting out a weekly series, ’'something in the line 
of the Jack Harkaway stories. Gay Dashlcigh scries which 
we are running in Good News and the Island School series 
... the idea being to issue a library containing a series of 
stories covering this class of incident, in all of which will 
appear one prominent character surrounded by suitable 
satellites. It would be an advantage to the series to have 
introduced the Dutchman, the Negro, the Irishman, and 
any other dialect that you are familiar with. 

•'ll is important that the main character in the series 
should have a catchy name, such as Dick Lighthcart, Jack 
Harkaway, Gay Dashleigh, Don Kirk, as upon this name 
will depend the title for the library. 

■'The essential idea of this series is to interest young 
readers in the career ofa young man at a boarding school, 


preferably a military or a naval academy. The stories 
should differ from the Jack Harkaways in being Ameri- 
can and thoroughly up to dale. Our idea is to issue, say, 
twelve stories, each complete in itself, but like the links 
in a chain, all dealing with life at the academy. By this 
lime the readers will have become sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with the hero, and the author will also no doubt have 
exhausted most of the pranks and escapades that might 
naturally occur. 

■'After the first twelve numbers, the hero is obliged 
to leave the academy, or takes it upon himself to leave. 
It is essential that he should come into a considerable 
amount of money at this period. When he leaves the acad- 
emy he takes with him one of the professor's servants, a 
chum. In fact any. of the characters you have introduced 
and made prominent in the story. A little love element 
would also not be amiss, though this is not particularly 
important. 

"When the hero is once projected on his travels there is 
an infinite variety of incident to choose from. In the Island 
School scries, published by one of our London cornections, 
you will find scenes of foreign travel with color. This material 
you are at liberty to use freely. 

"After we run through twenty or thirty numbers of this, 
we would bring the hero back and have him go to college — 
say, Yale University; thence we could lake him on his trav- 
els again to the South Seas or anywhere. . . 

Patten was enthusiastic. He knew next to nothing about 
military schools, so he read a number of brochures and 
books about them. Having made notes, he thereupon wrote 
the first story in four days. He christened his hero Frank 
Merriwcll. explaining, "The given name of Frank was taken 
to express one of the hero's characteristics — open, on the 
level, aboveboard, frank. Merriwcll was formed by a com- 
bination of two words: 'merry' — expressive of a jolly, high- 
spirited nature — and ‘well’ — suggesting abounding physical 
health." 

Patten adopted the pseudonym "Burt L. Standish” be- 
cause of his love for Longfellow's poem. The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. Street & Smith accepted the story and of- 
fered Patten a contract to write Merriwcll stories for three 
years, each story to be 20.000 words long, the salary a flat 
$50 a week with no royalties. Patten signed for several rea- 
sons. ‘‘One," he said, "was that 1 was married and wanted a 
steady weekly income. Secondly, my father had been crip- 
pled by a fall and it had become necessary for me to support 
my parents. A third reason was that 1 believed I'd always be 
able to turn off my weekly Merriwcll yarn in four days, 
which would leave me two extra working days a week in 
which to labor at the great American novel, which 1 still 
dreamed of writing." 

The first story. Frank Merriwell; or. First Days at Fardale. 
Volume 1. Number 1, appeared on April 18, 1896, and it 
began: 

coMiniaiii 
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“'Get out!*' 

Thump! A shril! howl of pain. 

•“Stop it! That's my dog!" 

"Oh, it is? Then you ought to be kicked, too! Take 
that for your impudence!" 

Cuff! A blow from an open hand sent the boyish own- 
er of the whimpering poodle staggering to the ground, 
while paper bags of popcorn flew from his basket and 
scattered their snowy contents around. 

““That was a cowardly blow!" 

The haughty, over-dressed lad who had knocked the 
little popcorn vendor down, after kicking the barefooted 
boy's dog. turned sharply as he heard the words, and 
found himself face to face with a youth of an age not far 

As they stood thus, eying each other steadily, the 
two boys presented a strong contrast. The one who 
had lately been so free with foot and hand had a dark, 
handsome, cruel face. He was dressed in a plaid suit 
of a very pronounced pattern, had patent leather shoes 
on his feet and a crushed fell hat on his head, wore 
several rings on his fingers and had a heavy gold dou- 
ble chain strung across his vest, while the pin in his 
red necktie was set with a "sparkler" that might or 
might not be genuine. 



but the merry light that usually dwelt in his brown eyes 
was now banished by a look of scorn, and the set of his 
jaw told that he could be firm and dauntless. 

This, of course, is Frank Merriwell, fresh off the train at 
Fardale. and the bully is Bart Hodge, destined to become, 
as most bullies were. Frank's "admiring and unwavering 
friend." Frank challenges Hodge to fight for cuffing the 
little popcorn vendor, but Hodge refuses and drives off to 


Snodd's boarding house, pausing only to lean out of the 
barouche and whip the poodle as he goes by. At Snodd's, 
Hodge further demonstrates his villainy by trying to kiss 
Belinda Snodd, the plump daughter of the proprietor. "Be- 
linda — what a sweet name— how poetic!" exclaims Hodge. 
"You have the brown eyes of a fawn. The sight of (hose 
templing lips makes me burn with a desire to taste their 
dewy freshness. Belinda, give me a kiss!" 

Fat but frisky, she eludes him. and Hodge is further en- 
raged at dinner when Frank makes sport of him with ven- 
triloquism. Frank, it turns out. is a topnotch ventriloquist 
When Hodge angrily leaves the table. Frank gets the other 
boys on his side: "Being a born diplomat. Frank decided 
that then was the accepted time to make himself solid at 
Snodd's, which he proceeded to do by keeping up a string 
of funny stories and willy sayings that convulsed the 
boys and made them decide that he must be a jolly good 
fellow." 

Hodge arranges to have Frank slugged over the head and 
sprinkled with hard cider from Snodd's cellar. Despite 
Frank's protestations that "I do not know the taste of liq- 
uor," Snodd takes him for a thief and orders the popcorn 
vendor to drive Frank back to the railway station. But the 
little vendor refuses; as Patten put it, "The urchin was 
loyal." Snodd relents, and Frank and Hodge try to settle 
their differences with a fight. "You and I both can’t attend 
Fardale Academy!" shouts Hodge during the melee. Though 
battered, Hodge refuses to give up. Frank offers to make 
peace, but Hodge shows himself to be "a sulker and a cad 
by his refusal to shake hands." 

Enter In/a Burrage, who comes to picnic with Belinda 
and the boys. She is a dark-haired, red-lipped, jolly girl, 
and Frank is smitten. “'Fora moment Inza Burrage 's dark 
eyes had looked straight into his brown orbs." (Later in the 
scries, Frank would also be attracted by blonde Elsie Bell- 
wood. It took him years to make up his mind which one 
he preferred.) 

Alas. Hodge gets Inza as his tennis partner in a doubles 
game, and Frank looks bad as he is forced to cover the 
territory of his partner, plump Belinda. Just as Frank is 
striving extra hard, the popcorn vendor runs wildly toward 
them screaming, “"Run! run! run! Mad dog! Mad dog!" 

Hodge, the cad, flees. Inza trips, but Frank gently picks 
her up and moves her to the side as he prepares to battle an 
obviously hydrophobic canine with a jackknife. 

"What arc you going to do?" panted Inza. "You arc 
not going to light the dog?" 

••Yes!" 

"He will kill you!" she screamed. “Remember that 
one scratch from his teeth means sure death!” 

"1 know that!” 

"Then run — run!*’ 

"And leave you and these girls to be bitten by that 
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beast! Not much! Better that he should bite one than 

a dozen.” 

As the dog pounces. Inza stops panting, “ “What a brave, 
noble fellow he is!’ her white lips whispered. “How terrible 
that he should give his life for me! How grand!'” Snodd 
arrives and shoots the dog as Mcrriwell grapples with it. 
Again shown up by Frank. Hodge retaliates by locking him 
in a cemetery vault so he’ll miss the entrance examinations 
for Fardalc. As Frank is trying to /ind a way out, he hears a 
rustling. Rats! (““Surely the situation was one to appall the 
stoutest heart.”) Here the scene fades, opening next at Far* 
dale on the day of theexams. To the astonishment of Hodge, 
Merriwell bursts into the room. Foiled again. Witness to 
the dark deed, the loyal urchin had let Frank out. Hodge 
agrees to mend his ways, and he and Frank enter Fardalc 
together. There, along with Barney MuUoy (‘“Begobs! Oi 
filt that Oi had to do it. Two min were oudt, an' it sttmed 
loike th’ last chance!”) and Hans Dunnerwurst (“By Shim- 
miny! dot peen dcr pest galch yr efer saw my w hole life in!”), 
he becomes one of Frank’s satellites. 

Within a few months, the circulation of Tip Top Weekly 
was 75,000 copies. Eventually it reached 300,000. After 
further adventures at Fardalc — Frank, of course, was the 
star of all the athletic teams — his uncle Asher Merriwell 
dies, and his will directs that Frank leave the academy “and 
begin a series of travels through the United States and other 
countries.” Professor Horace Orman Tyler Scotch, nick- 
named “Hot” Scotch, becomes his guardian and traveling 
companion. After a scries of daring feats around the world, 
in issues 12 to 39. Frank announces he is going to try for 
Yale College. ““Good," says Inza, “1 know you will cut as 
much of a dash there as you did at Fardalc.” 

And, of course, Frank does. He is no sooner in quarters 
on York Street with his spooncristic roommate, Harry Rat- 
ilcton (““I scci filly — I mean, I feel silly”), than he gets into 
a hassle with Jack Diamond, a hotheaded Virginian who 
has been ““drinking beer with the boys, and is in a mighty 
ugly mood.” They light, and f-'rank, who has the habit of 
laughing through a bout, wins. Diamond is so angry he 
keeps his roommate awake all night by grinding his teeth 
““at irregular intervals.” At Billy’s, a freshman hangout, he 
dashes champagne into Frank's face and challenges him to 
a duel with rapiers. “Merriwell smiled and wiped the cham- 
pagne from his face with a white silk handkerchief.” Unbe- 
knownst to his Yale chums, he is an expert fencer. “At 
Fardalc he had been champion of the school, and he hud 
taken some lessons in France while traveling.” Frank disarms 
Diamond twice, gallantly permitting him the retrieve. A 
faculty raid causes the lads to flee, but ““from that hour 
there seemed to be a sort of truce between Merriwell and 
Diamond. It was a long time before they showed signs of 
friendliness, but they fought together against the sopho- 
mores and Bruce Browning.” 


Giant Bruce Brow ning is ““the king of the sophomores,” 
and he deems the freshmen impertinent. He gees into train- 
ing to take care of Merriwell, but f-'rank can't care less. 
‘“Whenever anyone told him about it, he merely smiled.” 
When they meet in the ring. Browning can do little. “Frank 
Merriwell continued to laugh, and it had been said at Yale 
that he was most dangerous in an encounter \\hen he 
laughed.” Frank gets the better of it, but the bout is sport- 
ingly declared a draw and Browning admits Merriwell “to 
he a comer.” 

Frank is busy on other fronts. He is one of “the best fresh- 
men halfbacks ever seen at Yale.” He not only strokes but 
coaches the freshmen crew (““something never attempted 
before— something said to be intpossible”) that defeats 
the sophomores. On the mound for the freshmen nine, he is 
a dazzlcr. The only way a Harvard batsman can get on is 
through an error. When BIcssem, the Yale third ba.scman, 
fumbles a grounder, Frank sajs gently, “Steady, Bios, old 
boy! You are all right. The best of us do those things occa- 
sionally. It is nothing at all.” Then he retires the side. 

Frank does so well that he is invited to try out for the 
varsity nine by Pierson, the manager. Even Frank is sur- 
prised by this, and his heart gives a great jump. “On the 
regular team! Why. he had not dreamed of getting there the 
Very first season. Was Pierson giving him a jolly?” 

Pierson was not. At Yale, the Yale of Merriwell anyway, 
democracy rules, and athletics are at the heart of this demo- 
cratic spirit: 

Merriwell knew well enough that Phillips men were 
given preference in everything at Yale as a rule, for they 
had friends to pull them through, while the fellows who 
had been prepared by private tutors lacked such an advan- 
tage. But Frank had likewise discovered that in most 
cases a man was judged fairly at Yale, and he could be- 
come w hatever he chose to make himself, in case he has 
the ability. 

Frank had heard the cry w hich had been raised at that 
time that the old spirit of democracy was dying out at 
Yale, and that great changes had taken place there. He 
had heard that Yale was getting to be more like another 
college, where the swell set are strongly in evidence and 
the seniors likely to be very exclusive, having but a 
small circle of speaking acquaintances. In the course of 
time Frank came to believe that the old spirit was still 
powerful at Yale, There were a limited number of young 
gentlemen who plainly considered themselves superior 
beings, and who positively refused to make acquaint- 
ances outside a certain limit: but those men held no posi- 
tion in athletics, were seldom of prominence in the so- 
cieties, and were regarded as cads by the men most worth 
knowing. They were to be pitied, not envied. 

At Yale the old democratic spirit still prevailed. The 
young men were drawn from different social conditions, 

conlimued 
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and in ihcir homes they kepi lo their own set; but they 
seemed to leave this aside, and they mingled and sub- 
merged their natural dilTercnces under that one broad 
generalization, “the Yale man.'’ 

And Merriwcll was to find that this even extended 
to their social life, their dances, their secret societies, 
where all who showed themselves to have the proper 
dispositions and qualifications were admitted without 
distinction of previous condition or rank in their own 
homes. 

Each class associated with itself, it is true, the mem- 
bers making no close friendships with members of other 
classes, with the possible exceptions of the juniors and 
seniors, where class feeling did not seem to run so high. 
A man might know men of other classes, but he never 
took them for chums. 

The democratic spirit at Yale came mainly from ath- 
letics. as Frank soon discovered. Every class had half a 
dozen teams— tennis, baseball, football, the crew and 
so on. Everybody, even the “greasy" grinds, seemed in- 
terested in something, and so one or more of these or- 
ganizations had some sort of a claim on everybody. 

Besides this, there was the general work in the gym- 
nasium, almost every member of every class appearing 
there at some time or other, taking excrci.se as a pastime 
or necessity. 

The ’Varsity Athletic organization drew men from 
every class, not excepting the professional and graduate 
schools, and, counting the trials and everything, brought 
together hundreds of men. 

In athletics strength and skill win, regardless of money 
or family; so it happened that the poorest man in the 
university stood a show of becoming the lion and idol 
of the whole body of young men. 



nlike the 
Harkaway 

novels, which Patten was supposed to follow, there is no 
snobbishness in Merriwcll. In Jack Harkaway at Oxford, 
for instance. Sir Sydney Dawson, one of the better-minded 
characters, shows he has a kind heart by musing, “I won- 
der what a poor man at Oxford is like. I should like to see 
him. Perhaps an hour or two with a poor man would do 


me good, always supposing he’s a gentleman. I can't stand 
a cad." But to Patten, who styled himself an embrjo so- 
cialist, such sentiments were unthinkable. In point of fact, 
the most villainous of Merriwell's enemies at Yale are well- 
to-do. There is Roland Ditson, who betrays the freshmen 
by informing the sophomores about their plan for the crew 
race. (“Diison’s parents were wealthy, and they furnished 
him with plenty of loose change, so that he could cut quite 
a dash,") To Frank, Ditson was a traitor, "a contemptible 
cur," and he gives him “a shake that caused the fellow's 
teeth to click together.’’ "Tar and feather him!’’ shouts an 
outraged freshman, but Frank advi.scs. "Let him go. He 
is covered w ith a coating of disgrace that w ill not come off 
as easily as tar and feathers." Ditson sneaks away, "ihc 
hisses of his classmates sounding in his cars." 

In Merriwell’s sophomore year there are tougher oppo- 
nents; Dartmouth. Harvard and Princeton. The Dartmouth 
football players are "full of sand . . . being mostly sons of 
farmers and country gentlemen." Against Princeton, Frank 
stops the Tigers on the one-yard line and then scores the 
winning touchdown with only seconds left. At New Haven 
he rows w ith such ferocity against Harvard that he swoons 
as the shell cuts across the finish. "Did we win?" he asks, 
coming to. "You bet! It’s hard to beat Old Eli!" "1 am sat- 
isfied!" gasps Merriwcll, swooning again. A stranger hur- 
riedly offers a flask, but Frank revives to turn it away. 
“I never touch liquor,” he says firmly. "I do not want to 
start now." 

To keep the series going. Patten arranged to have Merri- 
well leave Yale temporarily. It develops that Frank has lo-st 
his fortune because of bad investments by Professor Scotch, 
and he goes to work for a railroad, settles u strike and w rites 
a hit play, John Smith of Montana. Yale is sorely pressed 
by his absence. Harvard, Jack Diamond writes, is "arro- 
gantly jubilant,” while the nine is "putting up the yellowest 
kind of ball.’’ When Yale plays the New Yorks at the Polo 
Grounds "in that city," the team is “white-washed, shut 
out, monkeyed with.” Diamond laments for Old Eli. and 
the very mention of Merriwcll causes Bruce Browning to 
grind his teeth and shake "his huge fist at the empty air." 

Frank is downcast. "Dear old Yale!” he writes .... 

I see in fancy the clm-shudcd campus, the fence, the 
buildings, my old room and — dearer than everything 
else — my friends, the friends 1 love! 1 see them gathered 
about me at the fence; I listen to their talk, their jokes, 
their laughter and their songs. Oh. those dear old days! 
Oh. those dear old songs! In fancy 1 am beneath the elms; 
you arc there. Browning is there, Jones is there, Rattlcton 
is there, Hodge is there! Wc are singing Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night. Bingo, Here's to Good Oid Yule . . . 

I can’t write about it. Jack— I can’t! My heart is too 
full. Oh, I long to be back there again! I long to conK 
back in time to have you with me. 1 long to line up with 
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the eleven again. 1 long to pull an oar with the crew! I 
long to go into the box for the nine! And, by heavens! 

I want Bart Hodge behind the plate to catch when I 
pitch. He can handle my pitching as no other fellow 
ever handled it! 

Frank does return to New Haven, with a new smash hit. 
True Blue, the finale of which shows him on stage in a rac- 
ing shell. But since he has "been away from college, win- 
ning fame and fortune," he is obliged to spend the summer 
abroad catching up on his studies. In the British Isles, fur- 
ther adventures await: he beats the Irish Gamecock in a 
sparring match, even though blinded, buys a horse that 
wins the Derby (he outrages some onlookers by shaking 
hands with Toots, the colored jockey) and plays golf at St. 
Andrews, w here he ties the course record after a few lessons. 

Back at Yale, he rejoins the eleven. But by the time of 
the Harvard game, he is a frightful mass of bruises. Al- 
though he tries to hide his injuries, he has obvious difficulty 
trying to stand up. "What's the good of saying anything?” 
he asks. He sits out a scoreless first half, then yields to the 
demands of the crowd. "Well, how are you going to stand 
it out on the field?” Jack Diamond inquires. "I'll have to 
stand it there,” was the grim answer, With a minute to go, 
he pounces on a Harvard fumble. 

Frank felt a fearful pain running through him. It 
seemed to stop his wind, but it did not stop him. 

"I must do it," he thought. 

He became blind, but he still managed to keep on his 
feet, and he ran on. Had Frank been at his best he would 
have crossed the Harvard line without again being 
touched; but he was not at his best, and Hollender came 
down on him. Ten yards from Harvard's line. Hollender 
tackled Merry. 

Frank felt himself clutched, but he refused to be 
dragged down. He felt hands clinging to him, and, with 
all the fierceness he could summon, he strove to break 
away and go on. His lips were covered with a bloody 
foam, and there was a frightful glare in his eyes. He 
strained and strove to gel a little farther, and he actually 
dragged Hollender along the ground till he broke the 
fellow's hold. Then he reeled across Harvard's line and 
fell. 

It was a touchdown in the last seconds of the game. 
There was not even time to kick a goal, but Yale had 
won by a score of four to nothing! 

He was carried from the field by his friends who took 
him to a hotel and put him to bed. A doctor came to see 
him and prescribed for him. They came round his bed- 
side and told him what a noble fellow he was. 

"Don't, boys!” he begged. "You make me tired! And 
I'm so happy! We won, fellows — we won the game!” 

"You won it!" cried Jack Diamond fiercely. "They 


can't rob you of that glory! They've tried to rob you of 
enough!” 

"No, no! Wc all did it. Think how the boys fought! 

It was splendid! And that was the best eleven Harvard 
ever put on the field. Oh, what a glorious Thanksgiving!" 

"Is there anything that Merriwcll can't do?" asks a Yale 
student shortly afterwards. And the answer is no. At a 
shooting gallery Frank shows that he is a crack marksman, 
not only by plinging the target head on but by firing over 
his shoulder using a hand mirror. Challenged to billiards, 
he defeats the best of the day w ith "one of the handsomest 
masse shots ever seen." And there is no need to inquire 
what happens after a friend suggests that they take in a 
game of roller polo at a New Haven rink. Frank replies, 
"I’m with you. Used to fool a little with roller polo myself." 

When Frank was in his senior year at Yale, Street & 
Smith suggested that another character, closely related to 
Frank, appear on the scene. Since this new character had 
to be old enough to enter Fardale, the firm suggested a 
brother instead of a son. The inventive Patten solved this 
with little difficulty. It seemed that before dying out West, 
Frank’s father had remarried and sired another son. This 
is Dick Merriwell, whom Frank discovers in the Rockies. 
Dick is not only a half brother to Frank but half-savage; 
he has risen to young manhood in the wilderness under Joe 
Crowfoot. Indian guide. Dick resists Frank’s efforts to 
send him East to the civilizing influence of Fardale and 
Yale, but after Indian Joe tries to shoot Frank, half-blood 
proves thicker than water, and Dick becomes Frank's pro- 
tege. He matriculates at Fardalcand eventually Yale, where 
he carries on in the family tradition. 

Out of Yale. Frank founds the Bloomfield Home for Way- 
ward Boys, marries Inza Barrage and takes lime out from 
world adventures to father Frank Jr. As Dick leaves Yale. 
Frank Jr., to the dismay of all bullies and toadies, enrolls 
at Fardale. So the saga ends. Patten carried it only to the 
birth of Frank Jr., where other hacks took over, but it did 
not last much beyond that, and the old spell was gone. 

To the purists, Frank is the only one of the Mciriwclls 
who counted, and the series undoubtedly began to decline 
after Dick entered the scene. Patten himself realized this. 
“The reason was that Dick w'as not the character that Frank 
was,” he recalled years later for James M. Cain. "I couldn't 
make him a replica of Frank, you know; he had to be 
difTerent. But it w-as Frank who really stood for every boy's 
dream. Dick was all right, but not many bojs wanted to 
be like him. And then I suppose 1 got careless. Frank’s 
ventriloquism was a big hit. But Dick’s capacity to talk 
with wild animals never went over. It just didn’t click. 1 
guess 1 had written Mcrriwcils too long." 

In 1914, after 20 million words of Merriwcll. Patten asked 
for relief. He complained that he felt "like a horse in an old 
country treadmill." Once, when he wanted to get away on 
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a trip, he did 50.000 words, two and a half stories, in a 
week, but that was his “best record." Mcrriwell took all 
his time. In the morning he would plot two or three chap- 
ters. before his secretary arrived at 9. Then he would dictate 
until noon or one o'clock. “At the end of the stretch I was 
often worn out and compelled to lie down for ten minutes 
or so before I could cat lunch. '' he later wrote in a bio- 
graphical memoir. "After lunch I had a nap of thirty or 
forty minutes. Then I got out into the open air for a while. 
Persons who saw me walking about or loafing in the after- 
noon occasionally said; 'Well, you have a snap. Don't you 
ever work?' *' 

Street & Smith a.ssigned a fresh team to Mcrriwell. but 
the series lasted for only three more years, devoted, for the 
most part, to the exploits of Frank Jr. Patten attributed 
its demise to the ri.se of the movies. “Instead of buying a 
book with it. the boy who had a nickel spent it on a motion 
picture," he said. 



fter giving up 
Mcrriwell. Pat- 
ten continued to 
write at a furi- 
ous pace through 
most of the 1920s. He finished more than two dozen novels 
for boys (Lefty Locke is probably the most memorable of 
his later characters) and worked briefly in Hollywood, He 
found he could command only S60 a script, so he returned 
to New York. The going was difficult. He tried his hand at 
a few Mcrriwell stories, but he had a hard time convincing 
editors that he could write other stories besides Merriwells. 
In desperation, he began grindingoutstufffor Bcrnarr Mac- 
fadden's Snappy S(ories, Saucy Stories and True Story. "It 
made me pretty sick," he said, "but the editors were con- 
vinced. It won me a market for adult adventure stuff." Pat- 
ten drifted Farther into the anonymous reaches of hackdom. 
In 1930 a feature writer for the IF'wrW interviewed him and 
reportedthai Patten's favorite writers were Zola and Proust. 

In 1934 Frank Mcrriwell became a radio program, but 
if Patten shared in the profits they must have been small. 
Several years later he was threatened with eviction from his 
apartment. In 1939 he was in the news again when he wrote 
a radio script for the Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 


ica, The central figure was Dick, not Frank, and the role 
was played by Richard Mcrriwell Erickson, a pitcher for 
the then Boston Bees, According to the script, the pitcher 
for Fardate leaves the school to enroll at rival Eton. On the 
day of the Fardalc-Eton game, the pitcher beans Sam, a 
Jewish player for Fardale, and then hits Dick. There is a 
rumpus, but Dick stands up for the pitcher, saying he is 
sure the pitcher would not hit a batter on purpose. Later 
the pitcher admits to Dick, "I did do it on purpose," and 
Dick says. "Yes, I know you did." And thus the pitcher 
sees that Dick saved him. and he apologizes to all con- 
cerned. 

In 1941 Patten wrote his final Mcrriwell story. It was 
called Mr. Frank Mcrriwell. and it was published as a 
hard-cover novel. The scene is Elmsport, a town not far 
from New York. Frank is 50 and lives with Inza and 
daughter Bart (named for Bart Hodge) in a house called 
"The Nest." Frank Jr. is a war correspondent "over there, 
somewhere close to the blazing, blasting battlefront in 
stricken Holland." (He is later reported missing in action, 
but Frank pere discovers him by chance as an amnesiac 
panhandler in -Madison Square Park: "Suddenly, like the 
rending of a black cloud by a flash of lightning, recognition 
and remembrance came. He leaped to his feet, his eyes 
shining with a great joy. ’Father!' ") Mcrriwell is looked 
upon as a warmonger by old Harry Willwin, the villain and 
local millionaire. Frank, who is anli-Communist and anti- 
fascist. wants America to prepare, and to that end he starts 
the Young Defenders of Liberty, He keeps track of the 
organization's growth on a huge map of the United States 
in his office; "Daily the map was becoming increasingly 
bespattered with pin-anchored tags." 

The two high points in the novel come when Frank 
thrashes four ruffians with a cane and when Gladys, the 
town floozy, (ells him, "If there were more men in the 
world like you there 'd be less women like me." There is 
no reference to athletics, except for a brief note that Frank 
coaches the high school football and baseball teams on the 
side. The novel sold only 4.000 copies, and Patten blamed 
the publisher for poor distribution. Not long afterward, 
Patten moved to Vista, California, near San Diego, where 
he lived with his son. Harvan Barr Patten. On January 16. 
1945 he died in his sleep. He was 78 years old. 

"Did I love Mcrriwell?" Patten once answered an inter- 
viewer. "Not at first. Those early stories were more of a 
joke to nie than anything else. But when it go so that half 
a million kids were reading hiin every week— and I think 
there were that many when you stop to think how the 
stories were lent from hand to hand— I began to realize that 
I had about the biggest chance to influence the youth of 
this country that any man ever had. And when you get the 
messiah complex you are lost. Yes, I loved him. And 1 loved 
him most because no boy, if he followed in his tracks, ever 
did anything that he need be ashamed of." end 
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YESTERDAY 


A Bunch of Farmers 
Upset Football Tradition 


They all laughed when Alabama went to the 1926 Rose Bowl, but when 
the game was over, nobody looked down on southern teams again 

by DAVE ANDERSON 


\A/hen Alabama was picked to play in 
* * the 1926 Rose Bowl game against 
Ihc mighty University of Washington 
football team, it was eonsidcred by many 
to be the worst mismatch in the his- 
tory of the game. Alabama had a good 
enough record — nine straight wins but 
football experts in the ’20s all knew that 
southern football was barely on a level 
with junior varsity play in the rest of the 
country. 

As it turned out, Alabama won — in 
the most thrilling Rose Bowl game ever 
played — and no one ever again sneered 
at southern football. Southern teams 
played in 13 of the next 20 Rose Bowl 
games, and today teams from the South 
dominate the big business of bow l games 
across the nation. 

Dartmouth, the undefeated national 
champion, had been the first choice of 
the Rose Bowl committee for the 1926 
game. But the Dartmouth players re- 
jected the bid because they felt it was too 
long a trip to the Coast. Two weeks 
earlier Lcs Henry, the Rose Bowl com- 
mittee chairman, had received a tele- 
gram. ostensibly from Alabama Gov- 
ernor W. W. Brandon, slating that. “If 
you are interested in a real opponent for 
your West Coast football team, then 
give Alabama serious consideration.” 
Champ Pickens, the student manager 
of Alabama’s 1896 team, had actually 
sent the telegram with the governor's 
blessing. ■■Alabama.” read flenry’s reply 
to the governor's mansion, '■w ill be given 
the utmost consideration." 

When the official invitation arrived in 
early December, Coach Wallace Wade 


called a meeting of his Alabama team. 
"I put it up to the players,” said Wade 
recently. ■'Going to the Coast was a big 
thing. It would take us five days on a 
train from Tuscaloosa. I told them it 
would deprive them of their Christmas 
vacation and that they would have to 
stay in training another three weeks. It 
look them about two minutes to make 
up their minds.” 

The slender Wade, who played guard 
for Brown in the 1916 Rose Bowl game, 
had come to T uscaloosa as head coach in 
1923. "It takes a good man to keep going 
when he's tired,” he said as he greeted 
his players that fall. ’‘That's the kind 
of man I'm looking for.” One such man 
was Johnny Mack Brown. Brought up 
in the cotton fields of Dothan, Ala.. 
Brown was later to appear in sonic 200 
motion pictures. "I was a scatback and 
a pass catcher." he recalls now. '’and 
I weighed about 164 pounds, but I played 
every minute of every game for three 
years. When we went out for football 
at Alabama, we were expected to prac- 
tice all afternoon. Wallace W'adc always 
told us. ‘A good football player never 
gets hurt.' " 

However. Wade’s concern over the 
threat of injury to one of his players, 
Quarterback Allison (Pooley) Hubert, 
resulted in cautious straieg> for the Rose 
Bowl game. Hubert, a powerful runner 
in Wade’s single-wing offense, also 
called the plays. On the Santa Fc Spe- 
cial carrying the 22-man squad to Cali- 
fornia, Wade said to Hubert. "I don't 
want you to run much in the first half. 
Let's see how that Washington line 
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A Bunch of Farmers 

shapes up. You know what happened to 
Nevers uhen he played against Wash- 
ington." (Ernie Nevers of Stanford had 
been carried off the field on a stretcher 
after a few collisions \^ith Washington’s 
burly line.) 

The tough Washington team had 
rtxired thrtmgh its If-game schedule 
(10 0 I ). scoring 461 points to it.s op- 
ponents’ 39. In their Rose Bowl drills at 
Seattle the Washington players acted as 
if the bow) game vva.s nothing more than 
a light workout, despite warnings from 
Coach Enoch Bagshaw. By contrast, the 
Alabama players scrimmaged hard in 
the Rose Bowl itself the week before the 
game. Still, they couldn't convince any- 
one they had a chance. ’’They've got 
speed." commented Glenn (Pop) War- 
ner. the famous Stanford coach, "but 
they’re loo light to stop that big Wash- 
ington team." 

Wildcat runs wild 

Warner's prediction held true in the 
first half of the game. Washington .scored 
on a one-yard plunge by Right Halfback 
Harold Patton after All-Amcrica Left 
Halfback Cieorge (Wildcat) Wilson had 
intercepted a pass to set up a 63-yard 
drive. Quarterback George Guttormsen's 
drop-kick for the extra point was no 
good. Minutes later Wilson broke away 
on a 36-yard run. Johnny Mack Brown, 
the last defender, stopped him on the 
22. "Wilson had a habit of side-stepping 
and hitting you with his hip that made 
him tough to tackle," says Brown. "He 
was a great player; some people siiy he 
was the Coast’s best halfback ever." On 
the next play Wilson threw a touchdown 
pass. Ciuttormsen's drop-kick hit the 
crossbar and bounced back on the field 
but Washington’s 12-0 lead made the 
l-to-2 odds look good. 

At half lime the Alabama team 
sprawled on crimson blankets spread at 
one end of the field. Wade, moving 
among his players, made two tactical 
changes. He ordered Hubert to run with 
the ball more often. And he shifted 
Guards Ben Enis and Bruce Jones to end 
on defense. "We needed more strength 
outside." said Wade, "to keep Wilson 
from going wide." 

Parly in the second half, with Wilson 
on the bench to rest bruised ribs. VV'ash- 
inglon punted out of bounds on its 42- 
yard line. Hubert, taking Coach Wade 
at his word, carried the ball live plays in 
a row for a touchdown: to the 31, to the 
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5 and almost yard by yard in the final 
three plunges. Bill Buckler converted 
with a place-kick. Again Washington, 
unable to move, punted to the Alabama 
37. With the Washington defenses set to 
stop Hubert. Johnny Mack Brown ran 
to the right, sped downlicki. slanted to 
the midd e and caught a pass from Left 
Halfback Grant Gillis for a 59-yard 
touchdown play. Buckler again convert- 
ed and suddenly Alabama had a 14 12 
lead. 

Moments later Washington fumbled 
and Enis recovered the ball on the Wash- 
ington 30-yard line. Brown, whom Pop 
Warner called "one of the fastest fool- 



FuTURE MOVIE STAR Johnny Mack 
Brown caught two passes for touchdowns. 


ball players I’ve ever seen." ran the iden- 
tical pattern and this time Hulicrt hit 
him w ith a touchdown pass. 

In less than seven minutes Alabama 
had scored three touchdowns and, al- 
though Wilson returned in the final 
quarter to throw another touchdown 
pass for Washington, the "bunch of 
farmers from Alabama." as Johnny 
Mack Brown describes his team, "had 
won the Rose Bowl for the whole South” 
in a 20 19 upset. 

The crowd that New Year's Day in 
1926 w as an estimated 45.0(X). about half 
of the attendance in recent years. "That 
45.000 was close to capacity then." say.s 
Brown, "because the Rose Bowl wasn’t 
really a bowl; it was more of a horseshoe. 
One end wasn't closed. .Mabama closed 
it for them." end 



BRIDGE eonlln4tt»l from page 75 

HERE ARE BIDS YOU SHOULD HA VE MADE 


1 PASS 5 PTS. DBL-3 PTS. 

Partner is expected to have at least eight 
points. Your pass will tell him you have nei- 
ther a four-card major suit nor a hand with 
diamond length. Should he now bid a ma- 
jor. you can expect it to be live cards long, 
and can immediately contract for game. If 
he has no such major suit he w ill surely dou- 
ble. and the penalty should be rev^a^ding. 

2 3 DIAMONDS 5 PTS. PASS 3 PTS. 

3 NO TRUMP -1 PT. 

Partner's hid indicates a line hand with few, 
if any.clubs. Opposite such a hand.all your 
high cards are gilt-edged. An immediate dia- 
mond bid describes your length, denies a 
four-card major and enables you to go to 
slam should partner jump to live diamonds. 
A pass may achieve the same end if partner 
bids a major suit but leaves you embarrassed 
for a good call if he bids three diamonds. 

3 PASS- 5 PTS. 3 DIAMONDS 3 PTS. 
The bidding has warned of a dreadful mislit, 
and any undoublcd contract should be wel- 
come. There is no reason to bid three dia- 
monds even if the opposition chooses to 
double three clubs. Your bidding has indi- 
cated your six-five distribution. A bid of 
three no trump deserves a two-point de- 
merit and the suggestion that you buy a 
new shirt. You just lost one. 

4 3 SPADES--5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP 3 PTS. 

4 CLUBS 2 PTS. 5 CLUBS— 1 PT. 

One of my principles when contracting for 
what might prove to be a tight game is to 
attempt to make the hand with strength— in 
this instance East — do the leading. By cue- 
bidding three spades, I hope to entrust the 
play of three no trump to my partner so 
that his possible holding of Q-small or J- 
small in spades may prov ide a seco;}d guard 
in the suit or gain valuable time if East elects 
to lead some other suit. 

5 4 DIAMONDS 5 PT,S. 6 SPADES -3 PTS. 

5 SPADES— 2 PTS. 4 SPADES— I PT. 

If partner holds something like six spades 
to the ace-king and a singleton diamond it 
is easy to see a slam in spades. However, 
if East is honest about his cue bid. and you 
have every reason to suspect that he is, the 
enemy may be able to make six hcarts^ — or 
even seven — if partner fails to open a dia- 
mond against their grand slam try. A strate- 
gic bid of four clubs might also work well. 

6 3 HEARTS-5 PTS. 3 DIAMONDS-4 PTS 
4 HEARTS 3 PTS. PASS-1 PT. 

Your values add up to only 14 points, and 
your partner’s bidding shows at most |0. 


But if you pass you give the opponents a 
cheap opportunity to find their spade fit and 
subsequently to outbid you. If partner elects 
to carry on to game, you will probably make 
it if his values are in the red suits— exactly 
the situation that might make it possible for 
the opponents to make four spades, given 
a chance to get into the act. 

7 3 HEARTS 5 PTS- 4 HEARTS 3 PTS. 
PASS 2 PTS- 2 NO TRUMP -1 PT. 

Your partner's iwo-hcari bid indicates dis- 
taste for both of your suits and some length 
in hearts. Game is not impossible if your 
partner is willing to continue after you raise. 
Yovir doublcton need not deter you from 
this bid. for partner must have cither a six- 
card suit or an excellent live-card holding. 

8 2 SPADES 5 PTS. 3CLUBS-2PTS. 

3 SPADES 1 PT. 

It is true that you have values in excess of 
your opening bid. but. with danger that you 
may have encountered a mislit. cautious be- 
havior is indicated. A rebid of three clubs 
has the disadvantage of getting you too 
high and would also be construed as forcing. 

9 3 SPADES -5 PTS. 2 SPAOES-3 PTS. 

4 SPADES-1 PT, 

While slightly lacking the strength to in-sist 
upon a game, this hand is worth 1 2 points in 
support of spades. In light of your previous 
pa.ss. partner knows you cannot have much 
nwre. If he has a sound opening, he will go 
on to four; if he has a shaded opening, you 
will have given him the chance to check out. 

10 6 HEARTS— 5 PTS. 5 HEARTS— 4 PTS. 

4 SPADES or 5 CLUBS-1 PT. 

Your second bid of two diamonds was high- 
ly conservative. Now, in the face of partner's 
ieap to four hearts. Siam possihiVnies iook 
bright- 1 am normally averse to slam invita- 
tions above the game level, but this is an 
exceptional case, and live hearts is likely to 
be quite safe. 

11 4 HEARTS 5 PTS. 5 DIAMONDS-3 PTS. 
4 DIAMONDS— 1 PT. 

Partner has heard your diamond preference 
and has asked you to proceed to game. He 
must have a very good heart suit, and your 
support is adequate. A raise to four hearts is 
superior to trying for an clcven-trick game. 
Four diamonds is avoiding the issue entirely. 

12 2 NO TRUMP 5 PTS. 3 DIAMONDS 4 
PTS. PASS 2 PTS. 2 HEARTS 1 PT. 

It is your duly to advertise the heart stoppers; 
hence the no trump call is recommended de- 
spite lack of strength in the black suits. Part- 


ner's redouble has indicated a good hand, 
and his rebid may have been hampered by 
the opponents' heart call. Though your hand 
is only slightly more than a minimuin, part- 
ner should be given one more chance to bid. 

13 PASS 5 PTS. REDBL. 5 PTS- 
Sclection bcivxccn the two top choices will 
be dictated by your estimate of partner's 
soundness- The important decision is not to 
run imt of three no trump. LX-spitc your 
warning against that contract, partner has 
seen lit to bid three no ifump. He nnisl, 
therefore, he well prepared. 

14 3 SPADES 5 PTS. 4 NO TRUMP- 3 PTS. 
5 CLUBS 2 PTS. 6 CLUBS 1 PT. 

Partner's rebid of one no trump as a free bid 
after the adverse heart call has denoted a 
good hand. Slam prospects arc bright and a 
cue bid of three spades is the proper step in 
(hut direction. A Blackwood inquiry is ac- 
ceptable. since we are willing to gamble on 
slam if partner has two aces. Other calls have 
little advantage. 

15 PASS-5 PTS. 0BL.-3 PTS. 

5 HEARTS 2 PTS. 

The pass leaves the final decision to your 
partner. Obviously you can double the five- 
club bid and expect to collect a profit, but 
this would also suggest to partner that the 
outlook for live hearts is not good. Since 
all yourcards are well positioncd,you should 
make what amounts to a forcing pass and 
leave the deci.sion to partner. 

16 4 SPADES 5 PTS. 3 SPADES— 3 PTS. 4 
NO TRUMP -2 PTS. 6 DIAMONDS-1 PT. 

Even though your cue bid committed your 
side to game, four spades, rather than three, 
gives the clearer picture ofyoiir spade power. 
The conserving of bidding space is not im- 
porlanl If further action is forthcoming 
partner should be able to take the initiative, 
for you have described your hand. However, 
four no trump does have the virtue of paving 
the way to slam if partner happens to hold 
the ntissing ace. 

17 4 HEARTS- 5 PTS. 3 NO TRUMP-2 PTS, 
4 SPADES- 1 PT. 

By rebidding hearts before mentioning the 
spades, parlnerhas shown a six-four holding 
in the majors. He also promises a fairly good 
hand — with indilTcrent cards he could have 
pas-sed two no trump. Your jack and one 
heart is now adequate support, and your 
partnership has eight hearts as opposed to 
seven spades. A repeat of no trump falsely 
suggests greater diamond strength. 

18 0BL-- 5 PTS. 2 SPADES 2 PTS. 

2 DIAMONDS- 1 PT, 

The enemy is in an exposed position and you 
are ready to bombard him. Partner is prob- 
ably short in diamonds, and a handsome pen- 
ally is in view in your hand, where your ow n 
prospects for game are not bright. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the eporl* information 


6ASEBALL — The iDterlcABue trading period came to 
a close with the National League Champion San 
Francisco Giants sending two pitchers, Slu Miller 
and Mike McCormick, and Catcher John Orsino to 
Baltimore for Pitchers Jack Fisher and Billy Hocfl. 
plus Catcher Jim Coker. 

BASKETBALL NBA: LOS ANGELES, with Elgin 
Baylor averaging 4tl.8 points during the week, won 
four straight and increased its lead m the Western 
Division. The Lakers downed Cincinnati I24'I2I. 
partially revenged three previous looses lo Syracuse 
with a 126-120 victory and beat third-place San 
Francisco twice, 120-118 and n.t-|04. St. Louis 
sta:^d in second by beating Detroit and New York, 
while dropping one to the Eastern Division leader. 
Boston. The Celtics also beat Detroit. I0J-9J, but 
lost two games, one lo Cincinnati <124- 120) in which 
13-year veteran Bob Cousy sank seven field goals. 


He thus set a league record of 5,926. sis more than 
still active, but injured. Oolph Schayes of Syracuse. 
The Nats dropped two but stayed in second, fol- 
lowed by Cincinnati and New York. 

THE U.S. wound up the Philippines Invitational In- 
ternational tournament in .Manila with its sisih 
straight victory, smacking the host country SI4-58 
in a game marred by 49 personal fouls, Canada, 5-1, 
was second in the seven-nation competition. 

BOwliNS-BILLY GOLEMBIEWSKI of Detroit 
rolled a final game of 224 to beat Earl Johnson by 
45 pins and earn top pn 2 e money of S4.000 in the 
520.400 Charlotte (N.C.)Opcn. 

BOXiNO DUILIO LOI. 33-ycar-old Italian, re- 
gained the world junior welterweight title by nul- 
poiniing Eddie Perkins. 25. of Chicago, in 15 rounds 
before 15.000 loyal fans at Milan's Sports Palace. 
DaVEY MOORE, world featherweight champion, 
won the decision, if not the foot race, by beating 
Fill Nava, former Mexican national champion, in a 
lO-round bout in Ssn Antonio. Moore look every 
rMind. bulcouiii never cauh ihe back-peJalins .Mex- 
ican long enough lo land a damaging blow. 

DOUG JONES came back from being dropped in 
the first round lo knock out Heavyweight Zora Pol- 
icy in the seventh of a lO-round bout in Madison 
Square Garden. 

CASSIUS CLAY. Louisville's loud young heavy- 
weight. has signed lo fight Charlie Powell, a for- 
mer pro football player, in Pittsburgh on January 24. 


MELD TBiALB McCASKELL's MR. Ranger. 
a 33i-year-old liver-and-whitc pointer from Rock- 
ingham. N.C.. won his Arsi national title bv tak- 
ing the Open Shooting Dog Championships in 
Orange, Va. Handled by An Beane, the victory was 
worth 51.500 to Owner Lonnie F. McCaskclI. 


FiSHiNfi— DOROTHEA L. DEAN, pianist, com- 
poser and one of the country's best anglers, reeled in 
e^t sailfish to win the weather-shortened Stuart 
(Flu.) Light Tackle SailAsh Tournament. 


FOOTBALL— NFL: GREEN BAY. playing with its 
third Western Division tale safely won. subdu^ (he 
surprisingly plucky last-place Los Angeles Rams 
20-17 to set up a championship game with New 
York on Dec. 30. Fullback Jim Taylor scored one of 
Ihe Packer touchdowns, establishing a new season 
record of 19. Chicago, displaying us best defensive 
effort of the season, look the pressure off the Packers 
by upselling Detroit 3-0 on a last-quarter field goal 
by Roger Lecicre. This left the Bears in third place 
with a 9-5 record, Baltimore finished fourth after 
bearing Minne^enji 42-/7. The J'lLirrgs were even 
more miserable. The Colt defeat gave (hem a 2-1 l-l 
mark, one less victory than in (heir league debut 
last season. In ihe East. NEW' YORK, which had 
clinched the title (wo weeks earlier, scored a 41-31 
triumph over fifth-place Dallas before a scvcnlh- 
siraight-sellout crowd at Yankee Stadium, but Quar- 
terback Y. A. Tittle suffered an apparently minor 
back injury during the game. He had thrown sis 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

PHIL HURT, a 6-fooi-3 
Rollins College soph- 
omore. scored 20 points 
lo lead his team to an 
88-66 triumph over 
Georgia Stale College, 
in Winter Park. Fla. It 
was the Tars' first vic- 
lorY in 35 games and 
ended Iheir claim to 
basketball's longest col- 
lege losing streak. 


BILLIE OOmiNOUE, 
17, of Port Arthur, Tex- 
as defeated 1 1 women 
to capture her second 
straight world duck- 
calling championship, 
in Stuttgart. Ark. She 
learned the sport from 
her parents eight years 
ago, because "if you 
live with it you have to 
do it yourself." 


PAM SWART of Fort 
Lauderdale. Fla., an 
18-ycar-old freshman 
at the University of 
Michigan, won the 200- 
yard freestyle in a meet 
record 2:09.1 and the 
100 in S8.6 to lead the 
Wolverines to first place 
in the Women's Inter- 
collegiate Champion- 
shipsat MichiganStale. 





Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

Three times last week eastern teams got help 
from some improbable sources. Temple's 
Bob Harrington lost one of his contact lenses 
early in the game against Buckncll and had 
to go to the bench. His three brothers rushed 
home by taxi and found an old pair of Bob's 
glasses. Back in the game, Harrington sank 
a layup to break a 40-40 tie, then hit three 
straight jumpers, and Temple won 61-53- 
Providence's Bob Simoni, on the bench in 
street clothes because of an ailing knee, got 
a doctor's clearance to play late in the first 
half against Se. I.ouis. He scored two quick 
baskets, and the Friars went on to an upset 
win, 64-57. Providence also needed some 
late heroisms— a layup and two free throws 
by Vinnie Ernst in the la-st 45 seconds — to 
squeak past St. Francis 68-67. 

Villanota's Richie Richman, who quar- 
terbacked the Wildcats against Oregon State 
in the Liberty Bowl on Saturday afternoon, 
took over on the basketball floor that same 
night when Playmaker Wally Jones fouled 
out. He helped Villanova take Niagara, an 
earlier 76-67 winner over Dayton, down to 


the final buzzer. But Niagara's Bill Kennedy 
sank a last-minute jump shot, and the Eagles 
won 73-71. St. John’s, too, took a turn at 
making life miserable for St. Louis. The 
Redmen matched St. Louis' obdurate de- 
fense with one of their own and came from 
10 points behind to beat the Bills 54-48. 

Pitt surprised Duquesne by opening with 
a full court press and a furious fast break in 
the Steel Bowl final, and the bewildered 
Dukes never recovered. Little Dave Roman 
scored 20 points, big Brian Gcneralovich 
got 25 more as Pitt won easily, 85-59. 

.St. Joseph’s, after a severe 74-46 drubbing 
by Wake Forest, went to a straight zone to 
contain NYU’s Barry Kramer. It didn't stop 
Kramer, who scored 29 points, but St. Joe’s 
won anyway, 74-64. Penn and Princeton were 
still undefeated. Penn downed Swurlhmorv 
104-58 and held off Vanderbilt to win 74-70; 
the Tigers' Bill Bradley scored a total of 53 
points in a 93-68 romp over Colgate and 
a 65-54 defeat of Na»y. The top three: 

1. NIAfiAMA (8-0) 

8. PITT (4-() 

8. PRINCETON (8-0) 


THE SOUTH 

“This team is just plain selfish," complained 
Kentucky's Adolph Rupp. “Until these 
boys start playing like a team instead of five 
selfish strangers we aren't going to win 
anything." Last week the Wildcats got to- 
gether. They fed the ball to Cotton Nash 
and Don Rolfcs for 37 points and beat 
Florida State 83-54. Northwestern triple- 
teamed Nash, but he got away from his tor- 
mentors long enough to score 27 points as 
Kentucky won 71-60. 

It might take more than togetherness for 
Kentucky to finish on top in the SEC. how- 
ever. Challengers were turning up all around 
the Wildcats. The latest was Auburn, which 
shufTled in and out of Texas Tech's 2-1-2 
zone with calculated efficiency and beat the 
Raiders with a flawless performance, 86-57. 
And there was always Mississippi Slate, a 
77—66 winner over Memphis Slate. 

Duke looked more formidable than ever 
against Vanderbilt and Clcmson. When 
Art Hcyman encountered stiff resistance 
from Vandy's defenders, he turned passer, 
and Ihe Blue Devils won 90-70. Against 
Clemson, Heyman fired in 30 points, and 
Duke downed the passive Tigers 92-67. But 
Luuiswile caught the weary Blue Devils 
with Iheir defenses dragging. The Cardinals 
were only one point behind with 2;27 to go 
when Heyman (who scored 35) dropped in 
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louchilown passes lo mi two Nl-L season records: 
the most touchdown passes by a team. ihe most 
by an individual, 33, Second-place Pittsburgh beat 
one-time division leader Washington 27-24 and fin- 
ished With a 9-5 mark, the best in Sicelcr history. 
Washington, after w inning only one game last sea- 
son. had to be content with fourth place and a 6-6-2 
record- Jimmy Brown sloshed through the mud to 
score both Cleveland touchdowns nnd give the 
Browns a 13— 10 triumph over San h'rancisco and a 
third-place finish. St. Louis beat Philadelphia 45-35 
to leave the Pagles all alone in the cellar. 
Ah'L:HOUSTON squashed lasl.place New York 
44-10 to clinch its third straight Faslern Division 
title and the right to play the Dallas Texans for the 
league championship on Dec. 23 (srr page 
George BJanda. BiHy Cannon and Charlie Tolar 
led the Oilers lo their I lih victory against three de- 
feats. Boston, iis title hopes gone, was obliging 
enough to help last-place Oakland snap pro fooi- 
ball's longest current losing streak — 19 in a row — 
by being shut out 20-0. Buffalo had already finished 
the season m third with a 7-6-1 record, fn the Uevt- 
ern Division, Bobhy Ply tied the league record for 
pass interceptions with four againsi third-place San 
Diego as Dallas loosened up for us title game by beat- 
ing the Chargers 26-17. Second-place Denser cloved 
out IIS season a week ago. with a 7-7 record. 
OOLLPGE: OREGON .STATE, with the country's 
best college football player. Terry Baker, running 99 
yards for the touchdown, squeaked past ViManova 
6-0. in the Liberty Bowl in Philadelphia (sfrpaveMO). 


N'EltRASK.A. first making sure its $35,000 guaran- 
tee check was good, came to New York's Gotham 
Bowl and beat Miami 36- .34 m one of the season's 
wildest games. As elusive as Ihe football were the 
fans. Only 6.166 of them showed up. 

COLF The Stan of Ihe S.30.000 Haig and Haig Scotch 
Mised Foursomes in Svbring. Fla. was delayed three 
hours when the temperature dropped lo 22‘. hut it 
didn't chill Mason Rudolph and Kathy Whitworth, 
who burned up the course wiih a iwo-undcr-par 
70 to take a lead they ncser relinquished. They 
finished with a 16-under.par 272 and collected 
$2,225 each. Hawaii's rotund 3ackic Pting. asked 
what was keeping her warm, quipped. "240 pounds." 

MOCHEV NHL: DETROIT stretched New York's 
losing streak to six games with a 3-2 victory and 
then squelched league-leading Chicago 3-1 to mosc 
into a tirvi-place tic with the Black Hawks. Chicago 
earlier dcivaied New York 4-3. The leaders stayed 
tied by losing: Dctroii lo New York. S-2. in agame 
enlivened by 48 penalty minutes: Chicago to Ti>* 
ronto. 6-2, us the Maple Leafs moved to within two 
points of the top. Montreal remained fourth by ty- 
ing and beating Boston, and losing to New York. 

HORSE RACiNfi -3F.T DECK (S2.K0) thundered 
Out of the gate and pulled steadily away from the 
nine-horsc field to win the Far West's richest race, 
the 3S0-yard $207,750 Los Alamilos (Calif.) l o- 
turily for quarter horses. 


TRACK A FIELD VALERI BRUMEL. the world's 
best high jumper, displayed some of his other talents 
at a meet m Moscow, w inning the 30-mclerdash and 
the broad jump w nh a leap of 24 feet six inches— 
and finishing second in the sholpui. 

Ptit McARDLE. a 3J-year-old New York bus 
mechanic, ran the fastest marathon ever recorded 
hy an American to win the 15ili annual Western 
Hemisphere event in Culver City. Calif. He covered 
the 26-mile 38$-yard course in two hours 17 min- 
utes and 1 1 4 seconds. 

MILEPOSTS -NAMED: DICK TlGLR, the fugged 
middleweight ebampion from Nigeria, as t ighicr of 
the Year, by the Busing Writers' Association, 
NAMF.D: SL' MAC LAD. the only iroiier to win 

as Harness Horse of Ihe Year. Owned by Irving W. 
Bcrkcmeycr. ihc 8-ycar-old gelding collected 520 
points in the U.S. Trolling Association's pull. 
SUSPENDED: ALEX POLLOCK. 49, Silver 
Springs. Md. trainer, for 10 years by the Maryland 
Racing Commission for participating in an illegal 
claim of a horse during ihe Timonium meeting. 
HOSPITALIZED: EDDIE MACH EN. heavyweight 
contender, for observation, alter being found in his 
car with a suicide note and resolver. Machen entered 
Napa (Calif.) Siaic Hospital calmly but later at- 
tacked three attendants in an attempt to escape. 
DIED: aLAIN RONDI, 16. and PIERRE BELET. 
18. members of the French junior ski team, in an 
avalanche in Vul d'Isere. 



OANNV SACHS, 24. 
a former tailback at 
Princclon and now a 
Rhodes scholar al Ox- 
ford L'nivcrsiiy, earned 
his Rugby Blue by play- 
ing in (he annual match 
againsi Cambridge. His 
passing was good but 
nol enough to over- 
come the Cambridge 
team, which won 14-0. 



ELLEN GRIFFIN, a 
professor of physical 
education and golf in- 
siriieioral the Women's 
College of the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina 
for 22 years and aiiihor 
of a golf teaching man- 
ual. was named Teach- 
ing Pro of the Year by 
the Ladies Professional 
Golf Association. 



ED COOPER. 24. a Sc- 
uttle mountain climber 
and phoiographot led a 
three-man team up the 
previously unconquered 
3,604-foot soulhwesl 
face of tl Capitan in 
Yosemi tc National 
Park. The week-long 
ascent ranks with the 
most difficult ever ac- 
complished in the U.S. 


two free throws. Duke hung on to win 7(y-75. 

West Mrginia missed ailing Rod Thorn, 
who sat out most of the game with a 
sprained ankle, but Jim McCormick picked 
up the lagging Mountaineers with 16 points 
and led them past Richmond 78-59. 

Western Kemucky was hospitable to a 
fault when BowHuk Green Came to town. 
The Hilltoppcrs gave BCi Coach Harold An- 
derson [who retires after this season) a Ken- 
tucky country ham. a Kentucky colonelcy 
and one of Coach Ed Diddle's famous red 
towels. Then they gave the Falcons the 
game 83-58. The lop three: 

1. DUKE (#.0l 

2. MISSISAIPFI STATE (S-b) 

3. AUBURN (3-Oj 

THE MIDWEST 

It was just no week for Kansans. They ex- 
pected Cincinnati to maul their two top 
teams, and the Bearcats did, beating Kansas 
Slate 75-61 (.vt’c pa/jc 84) and Kansiis 64- 
49. But they weren't quite prepared for what 
.Arizona Stale did to them. With Joe Cald- 
well. Tom Cerkvenik and Art Becker pop- 
ping merrily away at the end of a fast break, 
the slick Sun Devils beat Kansas 71-62, then 
Kansas State 77-72. 

Ohio State came back rusty after a week’s 
layoff for exams but still had enough poise 
to turn back TCU 74-62. But Big Ten trou- 


ble loomed ahead for the Buckeyes. Illinois 
won its third straight, over Iowa Slate 76-73 
in overtime, sophomore Bill Buntin led 
Mirhit’aii past TCU 82-60 and Eliaiissille 
71-64, and .Minnesota put down Bradley 
73-63 before losing to IX-Paul 76-74. 

Loy ola of Chicago was still knocking over 
opponents at a tOO-point-per-gamcclip. The 
Ramblers trounced Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
137-47 and .South Dakota 105-58. Notre 
Dame looked almost as good againsi tough- 
c* competition. With 6-foot-9*/2 sophomore 
Walt Sahm taking in ihe rebounds, the 
unbeaten Irish overwhelmed Western Michi- 
gin 82-68 and Creighton 74-4H, .Mar* 
qieiie outlasted Kansas Stale 72-71, and 
Dayton lost to .Seattle 75-58. The top three: 

1, CINCINNATI (6-0) 

2. OHIO STATE (6-0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas A&.M's Bob Rogers had two things 
going for him when his Aggies took on 
Houston al College Station; a 27-home- 
g.(mc winning streak and a plan. Rogers 
kicw that Houston likes to work the ball 
in close, then bring its off-side forward in 
for a pass. So he had his boys beat the for- 
ward to Ihe spot- That threw the Cougars off 
stride, and Bennie Lennox’ basket with 42 
seconds left won for the Aggies 69-67. 


W'hile Texas A&M and .SMU. which beat 
LSU 83-68 and lulanc 99-75, flourished. 
Texas and Arkansas had their troubles. 
The rangy Longhorns lost to LSU 75-66 
and Oklahoma State 69-65; Arkansas bowed 
to Oklahoma State 46-45 and Tulsa 76-68. 
The top three: 

t. ARIZONA STATE (6-0) 

2. TEXAS ASM (4-l) 

3. HOUSTON (6-1) 

THE WEST 

Oregon .Slate’s Slats Gill just couldn’t be- 
lieve it after California ball-hawked its way 
past his Beavers 61-59. "Mel Counts gels 
29 points and we still can't break 60," 
groused Gill. The next night he threw a ?one 
defense at Cal. C'ounis got 28 and this lime 
Oregon Stale broke 60. It also won, 70 60. 

While Stanford was having trouble squee?- 
ing past San Francisco 44-43. UCLA and 
use look turns walloping two Big tight 
visitors. The Bruins drubbed Oklahoma 101- 
64 and Missouri 72-55: USC beat the same 
pair. 66-51 and 77-70. 

Unbeaten Colorado .State, playing its 
usual waiting game, was too much for Ari- 
zona. The Rams converted 35 free throws 
and won 75-65. The lop three; 

1. STANFORD {3-0] 

2. COLORADO STATE (4-0) 

3. SEATTLE (4-0) 
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WITole the readers take over 


CORPSMEN 

Sirs: 

[ \vas delighted to see Gilbert Rogin's 
excellent article on Tom Rosandich ( H uiir- 
<'il: 32 O'f/i.v for the Booiulovks. Dee. 10). 
I or three years, \vhen 1 was overseas with the 
U.S. Information Agency. I was prixilcged 
to observe, tirsthand. what Rosandich did 
for the people of Southeast Asia— and lor 
the U.S. image there. 

I'm glad that many others can now glimpse 
Rosandich's extraordinary personality and 
his admirable work. 

Javii.s a. Lli lor 

Washington 

Sirs; 

This June 1 graduate from the Harvard 
Ciraduatc School of Uusiness Administra- 
tion. My wife and I have felt that we would 
like to spend two years performing activities 
similar to those pursued by Mr. Rosandich 
prior to a career m business, M\ back- 
ground includes five years of coaching and 
selling up athletic programs. 

I would appreci.ilc it if you could tell us 
how we can learn about such a program. 

(iakdm k 

Watertown, Mass. 

• Write to Jules Pagaiio, Peace Corps, 
Washington 25. D.C.— Ul). 

ONE-MAN SHOW 

Sirs: 

Roy Terrell didn't smear the pages of 
your magazine with tears over the hardships 
of Arthur Hevman iLcut/iiin the Rom of the 
Tull Men. Dec. 10) the way Ray Cave did 
two years ago. But Terrell doesn't really 
know what he is writing about when he im- 
plies that (he much-persecuted star is a turn- 
(he-othcr-chcck Janus. Ignoring the obvious 
exaggeration of your statement that a UNC 
freshman ran "halfway across the court " 
(the two had been guarding each other for 
the entire game) to slug Arthur, we were 
surprised at your inaccuracies and omis- 
sions in retelling the much-told story of the 
bebruarv 'fil battle of Duke gym. 

However, it is not because of his lights, 
nor because of his All-America standing, 
nor even because of his backing dow n from 
a commitment to attend UNC that Hevman 
isbotwd in Chapel Mill. He is booed because 
of incidents such as the one near the end of 
the UNC-Diike game at Chapel Mill last 
year. W'hen Charlie ShalTcr, a UNC sopho- 
more who had been guarding Heynian. 
fouled out, Duke’s Jeff Mullins started to 


go over to shake hands with him. Before 
Mullins could reach ShalTcr. Hevman firm- 
ly grabbed his teammate by the arm and 
stopped him. The two never shook hands. 

Hevman is fortunate that he decided not 
to come to the University of North Caro- 
lina. where a man is judged by more than 
his ability to score points in a basketball 
game. He wouldn't have lasted very long. 

Cl RKS klKktPATRICK 
Harry W. Liovi> 

Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Sirs; 

I was present that night when Art scored 
Jy points in the game with South Carolina, 
and it was evident that South Carolina 
knew what was to be done if they were to 
win the game. .After three minutes and 25 
seconds, the score was South Carolina 1 1 
and Duke I It was undoubtedly the rough- 
est going-over that Duke had ever had. but 
they did manage to h.ing on. With 12 min- 
utes left in the game and the score tied, 
something broke loose. .Specilically, Art 
Ileyman. VN'ith just this inlcrim remaining, 
he scored 2b points. More amazing, he 
played every position on the court, com- 
pletely balTling his opposition with agility 
and seemingly ciTortIcss finesse. Moret>ver, 
while he completed a large number of shots, 
he recovered far heller than 50'; of the 
.shots he missed and either followed (hem 
up with another shot or passed oH’ to a 
teammate, thus dominating the rebounding 
and shooting simultaneously. 

Besides producing mass consternation in 
the South Carolina stands, he also produced 
the greatest one-man show ever seen by a 
.South Carolina student body. 

Pf Tl R C. .\|QI IS 

Columbia. S.C. 

ROOM AT THE TOP 

Sirs: 

V'hat's happened to college basketball 
(The Top 20 Tcums. Dec. 10)'.' Arc there 
only 20 teams in the country that play a 
major schedule.’ Granted that these clubs 
will receive most of the publicity in the 
coming season, how about giv ing due recog- 
nition to some of the over 200 teams across 
the nation that strive Just as hard to win, 
making the sport a competitive one'.’ 

Pint IP S- Carmv 

El Cajon. Calif 
.Sirs: 

How could you forget Providence Col- 
lege'.’ -At the beginning of last year’s season 


you rated P C No. I in the Fast and the 
best of the Independents, 

Alan Wi isnt 

Pawuiekei, R.l. 

.Sirs: 

How could you not include the University 
of VS'isconsin? 

pRi n Gosvi \N 

Milwaukee 

Sirs; 

Drake has a .T5-15 record in the last two 
years under Coach Maurice John in the 
nation’s finest basketball conference. 

Rom Ri M. SpikiIL 

Dcs Moines 
Sirs; 

Colorado has virtually the same team that 
went to the yiiartcr-finals of the NCAA 
last year, and has possibly the best ba.sket- 
bali player in America in Ken Charlton, 
John D. Sii i’hin.son 

Greeley. Colo. 

BAREFOOT 

Sirs: 

The roadrunners that live next door to inc 
(in a split-level saltbush) think that this 
week’s .ScoRtCARO (Dee. 10) is the best ever. 
They arc anxious to buy several pairs of 
those running sh«KS. illustrated on page I.T, 
At this mile-high altitude the nights arc 
very told, so they have to stand on the edge 
of my chimney in the morning poking each 
bare tootsie in turn into the warm updraft, 
whining ■■rhrcc-ec-ce."Coii\ci scly. the pave- 
ment at noon is very hot; this is why they 
move so fast. 

If you can locate the manufaciurcr of 
those shoes and send several pair we would 
have two very grateful (Latin for 

'■barefoot bird with chick of tan"). They 
would be willing to carry a sign "Shoes by 
1. Miller." or if you want a straight cash 
deal they’ll send 50 skins. These neighbors 
of mine are hard-working, upward mobile 
types w ith an income of about 16.(KX) lizards 
a year. 

Akdi Napii r 

Albuquertjue 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
39 •-.r. Irom Ro.ai“f« ol 'S'- ' 

Tt<o>nos, e I9S8 bv Doubledov o'S Come 

B’ownVrclhi-'r** 

.».sh 63-67-dfo 

f/ed Ivon Iron tosho-Gu.llumel'e 74 
tv fC'Sorl’ 10 *. 76. 77- Nv,l leife-. 

bv W.ii.orr 78 *n>' Both, Fro 

S'hel 79- loBv Tnolo. A.P 80,81 -tom 
too Bryce Tjylo' M.ch .^of' Oo'iy. 10 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY TO GIVE IS STILL THE BEST 

Hardly a gift shows true friendship like the true old-style Kentucky 
Bourbon. This season. Early Times comes wrapped in gleaming foil 
with authentic 18 th century tavern signs, courtly bow. slip-off 
brand name sleeve. All it needs tor giving is your own good taste, oistilkby comp»n», louisville, kekiucky cetoc i962 


EarlyTimes 




You GIVE a lot to like 



